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Future Of The United 
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PROPOSALS FOR NEW DISARMAMENT PROGRAM 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the United States 
Delivered to the United Nations General Assembly, United Nations, New York, September 25, 1961 


E MEET in anhour of grief and challenge. Dag 

W Hammarskjold is dead. But the United Nations lives. 

His tragedy is deep in our hearts, but the tasks for 

which he died are at the top of our agenda. A noble servant 
of peace is gone. But the quest for peace lies before us. 

The problem is not the death of one man—the problem 
is the life of this Organization. It will either grow to meet 
the challenges of our age, or it will be gone with the wind, 
without influence, without force, without respect. Were we 
to let it die—to enfeeble its vigor—to cripple its powers— 
we would condemn our future. 

For in the development of this Organization rests the 
only true alternative to war; and war appeals no longer as 
a rational alternative. Unconditional war can no longer lead 
to unconditional victory. It can no longer serve to settle 
disputes. It can no longer concern the great Powers alone. 
For a nuclear disaster, spread by winds and waters and fear, 
could well engulf the great and the small, the rich and the 
poor, the committed and the uncommitted alike. Mankind 
must put an end to war—or war will put an end to mankind. 

So let us here resolve that Dag Hammarskjold did not live 
—or die—in vain. Let us call a truce to terror. Let us invoke 
the blessings of peace. And, as we build an international 
capacity to keep peace, let us join in dismantling the national 
Capacity to wage war. 

II 


This will require new strength and new roles for the 
United Nations. For disarmament without checks is but 
a shadow—and a community without law is but a shell. 
Already the United Nations has become both the measure and 
the vehicle of man’s most generous impulses. Already it has 
provided—in the Middle East, in Asia, in Africa this year in 


the Congo—a means of holding man’s violence within bounds. 

But the great question which confronted this body in 1945 
is still before us—whether man’s cherished hopes for progress 
and peace are to be destroyed by terror and disruption— 
whether the “foul winds of war” can be tamed in time to 
free the cooling winds of reason—and whether the pledges 
of our Charter are to be fulfilled or defied: pledges to secure 
peace, progress, human rights and world law. 

In this hall there are not three forces, but two. One is 
composed of those who are trying to build the kind of world 
described in Articles 1 and 2 of the Charter. The other, seeking 
a different world, would undermine this Organization in the 
process. 

Today of all days our dedication to the Charter must be 
maintained. It must be strengthened, first of all, by the 
election of an outstanding civil servant to carry forward the 
responsibilities of the Secretary General—a man endowed 
with both the wisdom and the power to make meaningful 
the moral force of the world community. The late Secretary 
General nurtured and sharpened the United Nations obligation 
to act. But he did not invent it. It was there in the Charter. 
It is still there in the Charter. 

However difficult it may be to fill Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
place, it can better be filled by one man rather than by three. 
Even the three horses of the troika did not have three drivers, 
all going in different directions. They had only one—and so 
must the United Nations executive. To install a triumvirate, or 
any panel or any rotating authority, in the United Nations 
administrative offices would replace order with anarchy, action 
with paralysis, confidence with confusion. 

The Secretary General, in a very real sense, is the servant 
of this Assembly. Diminish his authority and you diminish the 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY 


authority of the only body where all nations, regardless of 
power, are equal and sovereign. Until all the powerful are 
just, the weak will be secure only in the strength of this 
Assembly. 

Effective and independent executive action is not the 
same question as balanced representation. In view of the 
enormous change in the membership of this body since its 
founding, the United States delegation will join in any effort 
for the prompt review and revision of the composition of 
United Nations bodies. 

But to give this Organization three drivers—to permit each 
great Power to decide its own case—would entrench the cold 
war in the headquarters of peace. Whatever advantages such 
a plan may hold out to my own country as one of the great 
Powers, we reject it. For we prefer world law, in the age of 
self-determination, to world war, in the age of mass extermina- 
tion. 

Ill. 

Today, every inhabitant of this planet must contemplate the 
day when this planet may no longer be habitable. Every man, 
woman and child lives under a nuclear sword of Damocles, 
hanging by the slenderest of threads, capable of being cut at 
any moment by accident or miscalculation or by madness. The 
weapons of war must be abolished before they abolish us. 

Men no longer debate whether armaments are a symptom 
or a cause of tension. The mere existence of modern weapons 
—ten million times more powerful than any that the world 
has ever seen, and only minutes away from any target on 
earth—is a source of horror and discord and distrust. Men no 
longer maintain that disarmament must await the settlement 
of all disputes—for disarmament must be a part of any per- 
manent settlement. And men may no longer pretend that the 
quest for disarmament is a sign of weakness—for in a spiralling 
arms race, a nation’s security may be shrinking even as its 
arms increase. 

For fifteen years this Organization has sought the reduction 
and destruction of arms. Now that goal is no longer a dream 
— it is a practical matter of life or death. The risks inherent 
in disarmament pale in comparison to the risks inherent in 
an unlimited arms race. 

It is in this spirit that the recent Belgrade Conference— 
recognizing that this is no longer a Soviet problem or an 
American problem, but a human problem—endorsed a 
program of “general, complete and strictly internationally 
controlled disarmament.” It is in this same spirit that we 
in the United States have labored this year, with a new 
urgency and with a new, now statutory agency fully endorsed 
by the Congress, to find an approach to disarmament which 
would be so far-reaching yet realistic, so mutually balanced 
and beneficial, that it could be accepted by every nation. And 
it is in this spirit that we have presented, with the agreement 
of the Soviet Union—under the label which both nations 
now accept of “general and complete disarmament”—a state- 
ment of newly agreed principles for negotiation. 

But we are well aware that all issues of principle are not 
settled—and that principles alone are not enough. It is there- 
fore our intention to challenge the Soviet Union, not to an 
arms race, but to a peace race, to advance together step by 
step, stage by stage, until general and complete disarmament 
has been achieved. We invite them now to go beyond agree- 
ment in principle to reach agreemert on actual plans. 

The program to be presented to this Assembly—for general 
and complete disarmament under effective and international 
control—moves to bridge the gap between those who insist 
on a gradual approach and those who talk only of the final 
and total achievement. It would create machinery to keep the 
peace as it destroys the machinery of war. It would proceed 








through balanced and safeguarded stages designed to give no 
State a military advantage over another. It would place the 
final responsibility for verification and control where it belongs 
—not with the big Powers alone, not with one’s adversary or 
one’s self, but in an international organization within he 
framework of the United Nations. It would assure that in- 
dispensable condition of disarmament—true inspection—and 
apply it in stages proportionate to the stage of disa:mament. 
It would cover delivery systems as well as weapons. It would 
ultimately halt their production as well as their testing, their 
transfer as well as their possession. It would achieve, under 
the eyes of an international disarmament organization, a 
steady reduction in force, both nuclear and conventional, until 
it had abolished all armies and all weapons except those needed 
for internal order and a new United Nations peace force. 
And it starts that process now, today, even as the talks begin. 

In short, general and complete disarmament must no longer 
be a slogan used to resist the first steps. It is no longer to be 
a goal without means of achieving it, without means of 
verifying its progress, without means of keeping the peace. It 
is now a realistic plan, and a test—a test of those only willing 
to talk and a test of those willing to act. 

Such a plan would not bring a world free from conflict 
and greed—but it would bring a world free from the terrors of 
mass Jestruction. It would not usher in the era of the super- 
State—but it would usher in an era in which no State could 
annihilate or be annihilated by another. 

In 1946 this nation proposed the Baruch plan to inter- 
nationalize the atom before other nations even possessed the 
bomb or demilitarized their troops. We proposed with our 
allies the disarmament plan of 1951 while still at war in 
Korea. And we make our proposals today, while building 
up our defenses over Berlin, not because we are inconsistent 
or insincere or intimidated, but because we know that the 
tights of free men will prevail—because, while we are com- 
pelled against our will to rearm, we look confidently beyond 
Berlin to the kind of disarmed world we all prefer. 

I therefore propose, on the basis of this plan, that disarma- 
ment negotiations resume promptly, and continue without 
interruption until an entire program for general and complete 
disarmament not only has been agreed upon but has been 
actually achieved. 


IV. 


The logical place to begin is a treaty assuring the end of 
nuclear tests of all kinds, in every environment, under work- 
able controls. The United States and the United Kingdom 
have proposed such a treaty that is both reasonable and ef- 
fective and ready for signature. We are still prepared to sign 
that treaty today. 

We also proposed a mutual ban on atmospheric testing, 
without inspection or controls, in order to save the human 
race from the poison of radioactive fallout. We regret that 
that offer has not been accepted. 

For fifteen years we have sought to make the atom an 
instrument of peaceful growth rather than of war. But for 
fifteen years our concessions have been matched by obstruction, 
our patience by intransigence, and the pleas of mankind for 
peace have met with disregard. 

Finally, as the explosions of others beclouded the skies, my 
country was left with no alternative but to act in its own 
interests and in the interests of the free world’s security. 
We cannot endanger that security by refraining from testing 
while others improve their arsenal. Nor can we endanger it 
by another long, uninspected ban on testing. For three years 
we accepted those risks in our open society while seeking 
agreement on inspection. But this year, while we were negoti- 
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ating in good faith in Geneva, others were secretly preparing 
new experiments in destruction. 

Our tests are not polluting the atmosphere. Our deterrent 
weapons are guarded against accidental explosion or use. Our 
doctors and scientists stand ready to help any nation measure 
and mee: the hazards to health which inevitably result from 
the tests in the atmosphere. 

But to halt the spread of these terrible weapons, to halt the 
contamination of the air, to halt the spiralling nuclear arms 
race, we remain ready to seek new avenues of agreement. Our 
new disarmament program thus includes the following pro- 
posals: 

—First, signing the test-ban treaty, by all nations. This can 
be done now. Test ban negotiations need not and should not 
await general disarmament. 

—Second, stopping the production of fissionable materials 
for use in weapons, and preventing their transfer to any 
nation now lacking in nuclear weapons. 

—Third, prohibiting the transfer of control over nuclear 
weapons to states that do not own them. 

—Fourth, keeping nuclear weapons from seeding new 
battlegrounds in outer space. 

—Fifth, gradually destroying existing nuclear weapons and 
converting their materials to peaceful uses; and 

—finally, halting the unlimited testing and production of 
strategic nuclear delivery vehicles, and gradually destroying 
them as well. 


¥. 


To destroy arms, however, is not enough. We must create 
even as we destroy—creating world-wide law and law en- 
forcement as we outlaw world-wide war and weapons. In the 
world we seek United Nations emergency forces which have 
been hastily assembled, uncertainly supplied and inadequately 
financed will never be enough. 

Therefore, the United States recommends that all Member 
nations earmark special peace-keeping units in their armed 
forces—to be on call to the United Nations, to be specially 
trained and quickly available, and with advance provision 
for financial and logistic support. 

In addition, the United States Delegation will suggest a 
series of steps to improve the United Nations machinery for 
the peaceful settlement of disputes—for on-the-spot fact-find- 
ing, mediation and adjudication—for extending the rule of 
international law. For peace is not solely a matter of military 
or technical problems—it is primarily a problem of politics 
and people. And unless man can match his strides in weapons 
and technology with equal strides in social and political de- 
velopment, our great strength, like that of the dinosaur, will 
become incapable of proper control—and, like the dinosaur, 
will vanish from the earth. 


VI. 


As we extend the rule of law on earth, so must we also 
extend it to man’s new domain: outer space. 

All of us salute the brave cosmonauts of the Soviet Union. 
The new horizons of outer space must not be riven by the 
old bitter concepts of imperialism and sovereign claims. The 
cold reaches of the universe must not become the new arena 
of an even colder war. 

To this end, we shall urge proposals extending the United 
Nations Charter to the limits of man’s exploration in the 
universe, reserving outer space for peaceful use, prohibiting 
weapons of mass destruction in space or on celestial bodies, 
and opening the mysteries and benefits of space to every nation. 
We shall propose further co-operative efforts »ctween all 
the nations in weather prediction and eventually ather 
control. We shall propose, finally, a global systen: .i com- 
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munications satellites linking the whole world in telegraph, 
telephone, radio and television. The day need not be far 
away when such a system will televise the proceedings of this 
body to every corner of the world for the benefit of peace. 


VIL. 

But the mysteries of outer space must not divert our eyes 
or our energies from the harsh realities that face our fellowmen. 
Political sovereignty is but a mockery, without the means 
of meeting poverty, illiteracy and disease. Self-determination 
is but a slogan if the future holds no hope. 

That is why my nation—which has freely shared its capital 
and its technology to help others help themselves—now pro- 
poses officially designating this decade of the 1960's as the 
United Nations Decade of Development. Under the framework 
of that resolution, the United Nations’ existing efforts in 
promoting economic growth can be expanded and co-ordinated. 
Regional surveys and training institutes can now pool the 
talents of many. New research, technical assistance and pilot 
projects can unlock the wealth of less developed lands and 
untapped waters. And development can become a co-operative, 
and not a competitive, enterprise—to enable all nations, how- 
ever diverse in their systems and beliefs, to become in fact 
as well as in law both free and equal nations. 


Vill. 


My country favors a world of free and equal states. We 
agree with those who say that colonialism is a key issue in 
this Assembly. But let the full facts of that issue be discussed 
in full. 

On the one hand is the fact that, since the close of World 
War II, a world-wide declaration of independence has trans- 
formed nearly 1 billion people and 9 million square miles into 
forty-two free and sadinestene states. Less than 2 per cent of 
the world’s population now lives in “dependent” territories. 

I do not ignore the remaining problems of traditional 
colonialism which still confront this body. Those problems 
will be solved, with patience, goodwill and determination. 
Within the limits of our responsibility in such matters, my 
country intends to be a participant, and not merely an ob- 
server, in the peaceful, expeditious movement of nations from 
the status of colonies to the partnership of equals. That con- 
tinuing tide of self-determination which runs so strong has 
our sympathy and our support. 

But colonialism in its harshest forms is not only the ex- 
ploitation of new nations by old, of dark skins by light—or 
the subjugation of the poor by the rich. My nation was once 
a colony—and we know what colonialism means; the ex- 
ploitation and subjugation of the weak by the powerful, of 
the many by the few, of the governed who have given no 
consent to be governed, whatever their continent, their class 
or their color. 

And that is why there is no ignoring the fact that the 
tide of self-determination has not yet reached the communist 
empire where a population far larger than that officially 
termed “dependent” lives under governments installed by 
foreign troops instead of free institutions—under a system 
which knows only one party and one belief—which sup- 
presses free debate, free elections, free newspapers, free posks 
and free trade unions—and which builds a wall to keep 
truth a stranger and its own citizens prisoners. Let us debate 
colonialism in full—and apply the principle of free choice 
and the practice of free plebiscites in every corner of the 
globe. 


IX. 


Finally, as President of the United States, I consider it my 
duty to report to this Assembly on two threats to the peace 
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which are not on your crowded agenda, but which cause 
us, and most of you, the deepest concern. 

The first threat on which I wish to report is widely misun- 
derstood: the smoldering coals of war in South East Asia. 
South Vietnam is already under attack—sometimes by a 
single assassin, sometimes by a band of guerrillas, recently 
by full battalions. The peaceful borders of Burma, Cambodia 
and India have been repeatedly violated. And the peaceful 
people of Laos are in danger of losing the independence they 
gained not so long ago. 

No one can call these “wars of liberation.” For these are 
free countries living under their own governments. Nor are 
these aggressions any less real because men are knifed in 
their homes and not shot in the fields of battle. 

The very simple question confronting the world community 
is whether measures can be devised to protect the small and 
the weak from such tactics. For if they are successful in Laos 
and South Viet-Nam, the gates will be opened wide. 

The United States seeks for itself no base, no territory, no 
special position in this area of any kind. We support a truly 
neutral and independent Laos, its people free from outside 
interference, living at peace with themselves and with their 
neighbors, assured that their territory will not be used for 
attacks on others, and under a Government comparable—as 
Mr. Khrushchev and I agreed at Vienna—to Cambodia and 
Burma. 

But now the negotiations over Laos are reaching a crucial 
stage, the cease-fire is at best precarious. The rainy season is 
coming to an end. Laotian territory is being used to infiltrate 
South Viet-Nam. The world community must recognize—and 
all those who are involved—that this potent threat to Laotian 
peace and freedom is indivisible from all other threats to 
their own. 

Secondly, I wish to report to you on the crisis over Germany 
and Berlin. This is not the time or the place for immoderate 
tones, but the world community is entitled to know the very 
simple issues as we see them. If there is a crisis it is because 
an existing peace in that area is under threat—because an 
existing island of free people is under pressure—because 
solemn agreements are being treated with indifference. Es- 
tablished international rights are being threatened with uni- 
lateral usurpation. Peaceful circulation has been interrupted by 
barbed wire and concrete blocks. 

One recalls the order of the Czar in Pushkin’s “Boris 
Godunov”: “Take steps at this very hour that our frontiers 
be fenced by barriers . . . that not a single soul pass o’er the 
border, that not a hare be able to run or a crow fly.” 

It is absurd to allege that we are threatening a war merely 
to prevent the Soviet Union and East Germany from signing 
a so-called treaty of peace. The western allies are not con- 
cerned with any paper arrangement the Soviets may wish 
to make with a regime of their own creation, on territory 
occupied by their own troops and governed by their own 
agents. No such action can, however, affect either our rights 
or our responsibilities. 

If there is a dangerous crisis in Berlin—and there is—it 
is because of threats against the vital interests and the deep 
commitments of the Western Powers, and the freedom of West 
Berlin. We cannot yield these interests. We cannot fail these 
commitments. We cannot surrender the freedom. of these 
people for whom we are responsible. A “peace treaty” which 
carried with it provisions which destroyed the peace would 
be a fraud. A “free city” which was not genuinely free would 
suffocate freedom and would be an infamy. 

For a city or a people to be truly free, they must have the 
secure right, without economic, political or police pressure, 
to make their own choice and to live their own lives. And, 
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as I have said before, if anyone doubts the extent to which our 
presence is desired by the people of West Berlin, we are 
ready to have that question submitted to a free vote in all 
Berlin and, if possible, among all the German people. 

The elementary fact about this crisis is that it is unneces- 
sary. The elementary tools for a peaceful settlement are to be 
found in the Charter. Under its law, agreements are to be kept, 
unless changed by all those who make them. Established 
rights are to be respected. The political disposition of peoples 
should rest upon their own wishes, freely expressed in 
plebiscites and free elections. If there are legal problems, they 
can be solved by legal means, If there is a threat of force, it 
must be rejected. If there is a desire for change, it must be 
a subject for negotiation. And if there is negotiation, it must 
be rooted in mutual respect and concern for the rights of 
others. 

The Western Powers have calmly resolved to defend, by 
whatever means are forced upon them, their obligations and 
their access to the free citizens of West Berlin and the self- 
determination of those citizens. This generation learned from 
bitter experience that either brandishing or yielding to threats 
can only lead to war. But firmness and reason can lead to 
the kind of peaceful solution in which my country profoundly 
believes. 

We are committed to no rigid formulas. We seek no perfect 
solution. We recognize that troops and tanks can, for a time, 
keep a nation divided against its will, however unwise that 
policy may seem to us. But we believe a peaceful agreement 
is possible which protects the freedom of West Berlin and 
allied presence and access, while recognizing the historic and 
legitimate interests of others in assuring European security. 

The possibilities of negotiation are now being explored; 
it is too eatly to report what the prospects may be. For our 
part, we would be glad to report at the appropriate time that 
a solution has been found. For there is no need for a crisis 
over Berlin threatening the peace—and if those who created 
this crisis desire peace,—there will be peace and freedom in 
Berlin. 


X. 


The events and decisions of the next ten months may well 
decide the fate of man for the next ten thousand years. There 
will be no avoiding these events. There will be no appeal 
from these decisions. And we in this hall shall be remem- 
bered either as part of the generation that turned this planet 
into a flaming funeral pyre or as the generation that met 
its vow to “save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war.” 

In the endeavor to meet that vow, I pledge you every effort 
that this nation possesses. I pledge you that we shall neither 
commit nor provoke aggression, that we shall neither flee nor 
invoke the threat of force, that we shall never negotiate out of 
fear and we shall never fear to negotiate. 

Terror is not a new weapon. Throughout history it has been 
used by those who could not prevail either by persuasion or 
by example. But inevitably they failed—either because men 
are not afraid to die for a life worth living, or because the 
terrorists themselves came to realize that free men cannot 
be frightened by threats and that aggression would meet its 
own response. And it is in the light of that history that every 
nation today should know, be it friend or foe, that the United 
States has both the will and the weapons to join free men in 
standing up to their responsibilities. 

But I come here today to look across this world of threats 
to a world at peace. In that search we cannot expect any 
final triumph—for new problems will always arise. We cannot 


expect that all nations will adopt like systems—for conformity 


is the jailer of freedom and the enemy of growth. Nor can 
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we expect to reach our goal by contrivance, by fiat or even 
by the wishes of all. 

But however close we sometimes seem to that dark and 
final abyss, let no man of peace and freedom despair. For 
he does not stand alone. If we all can persevere, if we can 
in every land and office look beyond our own shores and 
ambitions, thea surely the age will dawn in which the strong 
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are just and the weak secure, and the peace preserved. 

Ladies and gentlemen of this Assembly: The decision is 
ours. Never have the nations of the world had so much to 
lose—or so much to gain. Together we shall save our planet 
—or together we shall perish in its flames. Save it we can— 
save it we must—and then shall we earn the eternal thanks 
of mankind and, as peace-makers, the eternal blessing of God. 


The Balance of Power 


WILL CIVILIZED WORLD CHOOSE TO LIVE OR DIE? 
By THE EARL OF HOME, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Great Britain 


Delivered in the Sixteenth General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, September 27, 1961 


pleasure it gives ta me and to my Delegation to sit 

under your chairmanship. You and your country have 
supported the United Nations organization through thick and 
thin, and you yourself have all the qualities of heart and mind 
and character to enable you to preside over the proceedings 
of this great assembly. I am afraid I can’t say that the omens 
look as though you are going to have a very smooth time, 
bur nevertheless I am quite sure that all the Delegations here 
will help you to support the authority of the chair and will 
enable you to see our business through in a businesslike and 
harmonious fashion. 

Many of my colleagues in this hall who have spoken have 
reminded us that in 1945 fifty-one members of the United 
Nations, sick and disillusioned by the folly and waste of the 
second world conflict, met together to draw up a charter 
the purpose of which was to save humanity from the scourge 
of war. Today we are in this Assembly double that number, 
we are 16 years older, but would anyone say we are wiser? 
The fact is that we have not lifted the scourge of war from 
succeeding generations or from mankind. On the contrary, 
what we have done is to invent weapons incomparably greater 
in their destructive capacity than anything that the world 
has seen before. And what is more, wherever you look in the 
world there are quarrels, there are wars and rumors of wars 
and there is scarcely a part of the world today which is free 
from strife. And over the whole hang the hooded clouds of 
nuclear bombs, which have lately been exploded in Asia and 
the Arctic. 


[ ees LIKE immediately, Mr. President, to say what 


BALANCE OF POWER 

Mr. President, we stand here professing our desire for 
peace, but in fact we are mocked and disgraced by our own 
performance. The problem which faces us is exactly the same 
as the problem which faced the authors of the Charter. It 
is how to deal with an abuse of power by one country or by 
a combination of countries. The classic answer for keeping 
the peace is the balance of power, and it is true, I believe, 
that since the war it is the balance of power which has in 
fact kept the peace. It is true, too, in a nuclear age, that it is 
more important than at any other time that no one side 
should gain an advantage over the other, which would tempt 
an aggressor to action. But the balance of power is not the 
complete safeguard of peace for which men have been search- 
ing. 

Because rearmament, while one combination of countries 
feels bound to match the invention of the other, gains a kind 
of momentum of its own and history has shown us how 
fatally easy it is for that to get out of hand: and it is well 
to remind ourselves that the authors of the Charter saw only 


one answer to this problem and one remedy for it, and that was 
disarmament. Disarmament, accompanied by collective ma- 
chinery to keep the peace. 


U. N. CHARTER 


We are faced today with the stark choice of whether the 
civilized world is to live or die, and I am bound to say that 
I see no other way in which we can live than to follow the 
principles and the recommendations of the Charter. I have 
considered, and no doubt you, my colleagues, have often done 
the same, whether the fault lies in the Charter itself, and I 
have studied it time and again. But I doubt if the most 
skilful draughtsman could improve upon the principles of 
international living which it expounds or upon the machinery 
which it lays down to put those principles into practice. 

The more I look at it the more I find it a clear unequivocal 
guide to sanity, to law and order. I have no doubt, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we should meet together and that we should expand 
the Security Council and the other Councils of the United 
Nations in order to reflect the modern composition of the 
Assembly. Of course we should do so. We all know the 
reasons why we can't. 


BASES OF PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 


But basically there are three ways, and only three, in which 
we can have peaceful co-existence. One is if we agree to 
settle all our disputes by negotiation. The second is, if there 
is absolute respect for treaties and agreements freely signed. 
And the third is, if we are willing to set up collective ma- 
chinery to keep the peace if it is broken by deliberate intent. 
Those plain statements ought to suffice and to be enough. 
But I must take them further, because it is necessary to say 
that negotiations must not be looked upon as a means of 
gaining victory by one side over the other. The treaties must 
be kept, not only in the spirit, but in the letter. And when 
there is an aggression collective action must be supported by 
all the rest, against the one who breaks the peace. The 
organization of collective security puts upon each nation an 
obligation to exercise a high degree of restraint. At the best 
of times it wouldn’t be easy. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Now I am bound to confess that to bring about complete 
collective security is not possible. But why? Why cannot 
the United Nations keep the peace today? 

The reason is this, that the world is divided by an ideologi- 
cal chasm, far deeper than it was, although the seeds were 
there, far deeper than it was when the authors met to draw 
up the Charter. And when one side advertises its intention to 
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destroy the way of life of the other, then you cannot have 
true collective security. You may try and establish collective 
security by a majority vote and act upon it, but immediately 
of course that action is condemned and frustrated by every 
trick in the political pack; I will return to that theme in a 
moment. 

But I say now that the United Nations reflects the political 
division in the world and it is that that needs reforming and 
not the Charter of the United Nations. And so long as the 
world is divided, the United Nations will only be a shadow 
of what it ought to be. 

CO-EXISTENCE 

The Soviet Foreign Minister yesterday said that we must 
face this position, face what he called “realities,” and that we 
should therefore be content to co-exist. I am not. I think the 
doctrine of co-existence is the most sterile and negative con- 
ception of international life in the 20th century. What we 
want to do is not merely to co-exist but to work for positive 
and constructive action between all nations. I am going to 
illustrate, taking the points that he made one by one yester- 
day in his speech, the difficulties of the organization of col- 
lective security, and the need to carry co-existence into 
cooperation. 

DISARMAMENT 

I am going to give the first illustration of the international 
anarchy which flows from ignoring the precepts of the Charter 
from negotiations on disarmament. Mr. President, galvanized 
by the threat to humanity which comes from the explosion of 
nuclear bombs and fallout from the atmosphere, we at last 
looked like making a break through in the field of disarma- 
ment which we have been debating off and on for 40 years, 
and at last it seemed possible that we might find it possible 
to put a ban on nuclear tests. 

I am not going to rehearse the ingredients of the treaty 
which so nearly became fruitful in Geneva. There were very 
few points that were left to be settled and the British and 
United States governments had come forward with proposals 
to meet the Russian criticisms and to meet what we thought 
were legitimate Russian wishes. 

Those proposals were never discussed. In the place of 
discussion there was a string of 16 nuclear explosions with a 
fallout all over the world. In other words, Mr. President, 
while one side was negotiating in good faith, the other was 
practising deception. Now how can there be any confidence 
between nations, or how can you hope for peaceful co-existence 
under those conditions? 

And I say quite straight to the Soviet Union this: that if 
this way of negotiation is not renounced by public example 
then we are in for a very bad time. For the world simply 
cannot survive another example of such double dealing. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S DISARMAMENT PLAN 


Happily we have a chance to do better. The President of 
the United States in his speech gave us a stirring and a 
practical lead in announcing his scheme for general and com- 
plete disarmament, the purpose of which was to destroy the 
means of war. My Government is in full support and agree- 
ment with that scheme. 

And we are glad too, that the U. S. and the Soviet Union 
have been able to agree on the principles of disarmament be- 
tween them which should govern a disarmament treaty. I 
have compared those principles with the principles which 
were announced following the Prime Ministers meetings of 
the Commonwealth earlier this year, and I find no substantial 
difference. It may be that at long last we can take the first 
halting steps on the road of sanity. But there is no use hiding 
our heads in the sand. When the ostrich does that, he not 
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only looks foolish but he is extremely vulnerable. And the 
difficulty always comes, and has come over the years, when 
we have tried to translate the principles of disarmament into 
practice, and particularly of course the difficulties center round 
inspection. 


INSPECTION AND CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS 


The distinguished Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union 
asked yesterday whether we accepted the principle of general 
and complete disarmament. It is one of the objectives named 
in the Western plan. But, of course, there are these difficulties 
particularly centering round inspection and I want to illustrate 
them in two, I think, rather telling ways. 

First of all the Soviet Union says, as I understand it, that 
there must be no inspection until all arms are destroyed and 
meanwhile, any inspection before that amounts to espionage. 
Anybody can see how difficult that makes a program of staged 
disarmament, and yet what else can there be? And then again, 
let me suppose this, and I understand again this is the Soviet 
position. Let us suppose that each side puts 500 aeroplanes 
into a bonfire and they are burnt. You can inspect that bonfire, 
but you cannot inspect what is coming off the supply lines 
from the factory. How do you know that the next day another 
500 aeroplanes, or even a thousand aeroplanes, are not going 
to replace those that are burnt? Those are the kind of diffi- 
culties which we have to resolve. But it is those difficulties 
that cannot be resolved merely by a statement of principles, 
much as I welcome the principles because I think any agree- 
ment is better than none. And so we must face the fact that 
inspection and control is the crux of this matter, not for its 
own sake, but because, when distrust has run so deep as it 
has between the Communist world and the free world, con- 
fidence is the essence of the matter and, unless there is con- 
fidence, there will not be disarmament. And so I hope that 
the President's plan will be given the most careful consideration 
by the Soviet Union and they will understand that when we 
talk about inspection there is no element of espionage which 
is either thought about or threatened. On the contrary, the 
purpose is to give confidence so that physical disarmament 
may proceed. 

GERMANY 


Now we turn to my second illustration on the sanctity of 
treaties and agreements freely signed, of which the new crisis 
in Berlin is a pertinent and topical example. I am not going 
to rehearse, any more than I did in the case of the Nuclear 
Test Conference, the history, except to remind my colleagues 
in this Assembly, that the Allies of the War—Russia, France, 
the United States and the United Kingdom, assumed joint 
responsibility for the whole of Germany including the whole 
city of Berlin, pending the signature of a treaty with a united 
Germany. That obligation was undertaken solemnly, freely 
and gladly between allies. It is certainly arguable that after 
16 years there may be a case for change, but when the con- 
tract has not run out, and this contract between us has not 
run out, then the change must be by consent. 


BERLIN 


Britain will spare no effort to find a basis for negotiation. 
I can pledge our country to that. And I think while we are 
seeking a basis for negotiation probably the least said the 
better. But thete are two aspects of this matter of Berlin 
which I think it is timely to bring to the notice of the As- 
sembly. The first involves a principle in which I would have 
thought that everybody in this Assembly has an almost 
personal interest. It is that of self-determination for East 
Germany and West Germany, for East Berliners and West 
Berliners. You will correct me if I am wrong, but I thought 








Mr. Gromyko said yesterday, that the principles of self- 
determination should not apply in the case of East Germany. 
Why not? Is there to be one principle for Asia and Africa 
and another for Europe? One rule for the British Common- 
wealth and another for the Russian Empire? I thought if a 
principle was anything it was universal. And so, while I 
pledge my country to negotiation, there are two things that 
we must secure. One is that the people of West Berlin are 
free to live the life which they have chosen for themselves, 
and the other is, that there are absolute guarantees for that 
freedom. I must say that the picture painted by Mr. Gromyko 
of life in West Germany and Berlin was grotesque. Life, before 
the crisis was engineered, was smooth but look at the disloca- 
tion brought about by the division of the city, although on 
each side of the frontier there are people of equal attainments, 
cultural, economic and industrial development. But there were 
60,000 workers in employment earning good money who 
came every day from East Berlin into West Berlin. 25% of 
the students who wanted to educate themselves came from 
East Berlin or East Germany into West Berlin or West 
Germany. There are families on each side of the frontier who 
are no longer able to meet. Between these people and the life 
of their choice, the last section of the Iron Curtain has been 
dropped into place and the key has been turned. The wishes 
of these people ought to be ascertained by a free vote under 
international supervision. The most persistent feature of the 
United Nations activity has been its insistence on self-deter- 
mination and, Mr. President it is, on that principle, at the 
end of the day, that the problem of Germany and Germany's 
future will have to be resolved. Meanwhile there are 214 
million free people with a passion to remain free. If there is 
to be negotiation, and I profoundly hope there is, then the 
uninterrupted access to the city and absolute guarantees for 
the freedom of their life must be part of the settlement. 


U. N. POLICE FORCE 


Sir, the third illustration which I am going to give of the 
penalty of departing from the precepts of the Charter brings 
me closer to the function of the United Nations itself, and to 
the organization of collective security and peace-keeping 
machinery. Peace-keeping machinery, the purpose of which 
let us always remember is to substitute an international ma- 
chinery so that individual nations do not find it necessary to 
assert their own rights by their own power. The original 
authors of the Charter, in the case of a deliberate breach of 
the peace, relied upon the rest conbining against the aggressor. 
And unless wars are to continue which will involve many 
countries, what other solution is there except establishing 
some peace-keeping machinery which in defined cases would 
entail the use of force? So far our experiments have been 
halted. There is the United Nations police force on the 
frontier of the United Arab Republic and Israel. I think the 
majority Assembly would feel that that has contributed to 
the stability of the area and reduced the danger of war, but, 
and it is a very big but, this force is not supported or sus- 
tained by the Communist countries. I say that now, and I 
am very glad that my distinguished colleague from Liberia 
just mentioned this matter, I think it is the first time this 
has been done, because the refusal of one or more countries to 
pay for collective action which has been approved by two- 
thirds of the Assembly, is a serious weakness here. We shall 
realize this when we come to the budget; and unless every 
member is willing to pay his share, we may find it fatal to the 
existence of the United Nations. 


THE CONGO 
But the second example of the United Nations force to 
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restrain aggression and interference and to keep law and 
order, is vivid in our mind and that is the enterprise in the 
Congo; an enterprise again for which the Communist bloc 
does not and has never paid. I remind the Assembly that the 
reason for the original intervention of the United Nations in 
the Congo was to prevent external interference designed to 
exploit conditions of civil war. This time last year the As- 
sembly judged overwhelmingly that such external intervention 
must be stopped for, if it was not stopped, it would bring 
the pai life of a united Congo to an end. That was 
the view of the great majority in face of the most dogged 
Communist opposition. I think the Assembly still feels that 
the original action was justified and indeed, over a series of 
resolutions, culminating in the resolution of February 21st, it 
added to the powers of the Secretary-General because it decided 
that in addition to force being used to repel external aggres- 
sion that in the last resort force might be used in order to 
prevent those inside the Congo who were attempting to disrupt 
law and order from doing so. It was these provisions of the 
resolution of February 21 in particular that Mr. Hammarskjold 
was doing his best to interpret and to apply. 

Mr. President, the United Kingdom from the very start, 
have backed the United Nations operation in the Congo to 
the full. I would invite anybody who doubts it to study the 
speeches constantly made by our Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations, and we have paid out millions of dol- 
lars in support of this operation. Our troops were not detailed 
to take part but in addition to our contribution which we 
have paid towards the enterprise, we transported the troops 
that the United Nations wanted in our aircraft constantly over 
the months, which certainly oughtn’t to have escaped the 
notice of the Foreign Minister of Ghana, because we carried 
a number of Commonwealth troops into the Congo to support 
the action of the United Nations. 

We are strongly against mercenaries in the Congo. What 
did we do? We announced at once that if there were any 
British nationals in the Congo attempting to take part in the 
fighting on either side that they would lose their passports: 
their British passports. Did any other country do anything 
comparable to that? The resolution of Feb: 21 was con- 
ditional. We made it a condition that force should not be 
used to impose a particular political pattern upon the Con- 
golese nation. Now what was the reason for that reservation? 
It was not the difference with the Assembly of the United 
Nations about the object. Their object was a united Congo. 
So is ours. Any influence we have had over the months in 
the Congo has been to influence the Government of President 
Kasavubu and his Prime Ministers, and Mr. Tshombe in 
Elisabethville to come together. 

But our reservation on the use of force was due to this, 
that we foresaw that if the United Nations was to provide 
the slightest basis for the charge that they were intervening 
in the internal politics of the country and backing one side 
against another, that irreparable damage would be done to 
the United Nations itself and its ability in future to keep 
the peace. I would ask any delegate here to think of his own 
circumstances and particularly the small countries, and par- 
ticularly countries, too, where a lot of provincial autonomy is 
given and enjoyed. That the United Nations cannot be charged 
and must never incur the charge of being able to interfere, 
in the affairs of small countries, as the small countries would 
then come to fear the United Nations rather than to trust it. 

The situation is bad now, but it would be far worse if it 
was thought that the United Nations could dictate in matters 
of internal politics. 

Certain charges have been made against my country of 
bad faith towards the United Nations. I reject them absolutely. 
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There is not one shred of evidence on which they can be based 
or by which they can be sustained. 

I cannot deny that the United Nations and the Assembly 
is put in a horrid dilemma. The nations ought to be able 
to combine to keep the peace. When they fail, one third of 
the world is dedicated to destroy the way of life of the other 
third, and one third of the world has elevated to the status 
of dogma the exploitation of civil strife as a means to an end. 
I didn’t invent that, Mr. President. It comes straight out of 
the published documents of the 81 communist parties in the 
Moscow Declaration of last year. 

That is the threat to co-existence: the exploitation of civil 
strife, wherever it is to be found, which is the advertised 
purpose of the communist bloc, and I am going to analyse 
the results upon the United Nations. 

The Security Council is paralysed by the veto which the 
Russians have now operated 95 times. The Assembly is 
therefore compelled to act by majority decision against the 
wishes of the communist countries. The communist countries 
ate replete with new ideas to frustrate the will of the majority, 
which they think is unjust or inimical to their interests, ideas 
such as the troika. And therefore I come back to what I said 
before: where nations should be combining they are in fact 
divided. Action is blocked, tempers rise and the result at the 
end of the day is frustration in the Assembly. Little if any 
less dangerous is the — of the Security Council with 
which we began. I doubt if anybody would seriously challenge 
the truth of that analysis. If ever there was a vicious circle it 
is this: and what is the way out? 

I have thought a great deal about this and whether there 
can be a compromise, but I come back to one solution and 
one only. If the Communist countries and Russia in particular 
would be willing to convince the world of the excellence of 
their system by example and drop subversion backed by force; 
drop their force exploitation of civil strife as advertised in 
the communist doctrine; cease setting man against man and 
cooperate with collective action instead of driving the coach 
and three horses through the whole fabric of cooperative 
efforts, then, and only then, will we really be able to fulfil 
the conditions and purposes of the Charter. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


So long as this doctrine persists then even co-existence is 
made precarious and the United Nations itself is in danger. 

I agree most profoundly with the President of the United 
States that the United Nations must be saved. Whatever its 
faults, and Heaven knows it has them, it is mankind’s best 
hope of peace. Therefore, as far as I am concerned and my 
Government is concerned, its authority must be sustained. 
And the one thing we can do immediately to sustain it is 
this. To insist that there shall be a Chief Executive supported 
by an international civil service, none of whom take their 
orders from individual governments. That is essential and 
that is what the people of the world want, and that is what 
we ought to try to give it. : 

There is one other matter in this context of impartiality 
and justice which I feel I must make now. The United Nations, 
and in particular this Assembly, must show itself to be im- 
partial, must be seen to be impartial. I'm only going to ask 
this question; I’m not sure of the answer. Is there growing up, 
almost imperceptibly, a code of behaviour where there is one 
rule for the Communist countries and another for the democ- 
racies? One rule for the bully, who deals in fear, and another 
for the democracy because their stock in trade is reason and 
compromise? I think we want to search our consciences. I 
wonder if it had been the United States and Britain who had 
smothered the world with fallout, whether the critics would 
have been so hushed. I think it very understandable, they 
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have my sympathy: the unaligned nations do not wish to be 
caught up in rival political ideology. But if the United Nations 
is to be the body which we wish to see, which guards the 
weak and is jealous of the independence of small nations, then 
they must not yield to the temptation to put public pressure 
always upon the reasonable nations because they feel that in 
the last resort those nations will be decent and, therefore, will 
give way. That would be to deny justice to others which they 
themselves wish to enjoy. I trust, therefore, that the result of 
the 1961 Assembly will be that it uses its authority to assert 
the purposes of the Charter, that it declares in favor of an 
international civil service, in favor of the sanctity of treaties 
and in favor of change and progress, but change by consent 
and true cooperation. 

What contribution can we make so that the United Nations 
can be seen to be a body which can keep the peace and so that 
we may add to its authority? 

The late Secretary-General posed the problem very simply 
in his Report, and, as my colleague from the Netherlands said 
yesterday, this has, by reason of his death, become a political 
testament. He has asked whether the United Nations is to 
remain merely a debating society, or whether it is going to be 
given peace-keeping machinery envisaged by the Charter. With 
all the risks, and there are many, I would opt for the latter. 
But if that is the decision, then certain questions have to be 
answered with precision, and I hope we shall do so. 


U. N. POLICE FORCE 


Is this Assembly prepared to set up and equip an inter- 
national police force, which is more than a scratch collection 
of national forces? Because that is necessary? An amateur 
force sent out into the blue in these days is apt to get into 
gteat difficulty. A true international police force is needed. 
Is each country in this Assembly willing to stand up and say 
that they will pay their share and are all nations ready to face 
the consequences of United Nations intervention in a par- 
ticular matter on the vote of a majority? Until these questions 
are answered this Organization, which is young, can only act 
strictly within its strength and only undertake those police 
actions strictly within its compass. As I have indicated there 
is one matter which must be settled now. No action can be 
taken in the field of collective peace-making machinery if 
the member countries feel that the Executive and the Ad- 
ministration are under orders, taking orders from national 
governments. That is really the decisive answer to the Troika 
or any variant of the Troika, and we should decide now and 
show the world that we mean to have in this Organization a 
truly international civil service. If ever we admit the proposi- 
tion that no one man can be impartial, well then the members 
of the United Nations had better pack up their bags and go 
home. Because the world will then be morally bankrupt and 
the forces of reaction will have won the day. 

The modern tendency is towards interdependence. In the 
opinion of my Government an international civil service is 
a necessary part of progress on that road. And if that is the 
road which this Assembly chooses, well then we will not find 
the United Kingdom lagging behind. On the contrary, we 
have worked for interdependence within our Commonwealth; 
we are working for greater interdependence within the Conti- 
nent of Europe. In this matter we shall be the most ready 
collaborator. 


BRITAIN’S COLONIAL RECORD 


Mr. President, I want to close by carrying a step further 
something which my Prime Minister said to this Assembly 
last year on the matter of Colonialism and the British Com- 
monwealth. I noticed that the President of the United States 
in his speech said that the United States had been a colony 
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and the victim of all the exploitation associated with that 
status. I couldn’r help thinking that America looked pretty 
well on it. If, in the course of time, all our colonies are as 
prosperous and as happy as the United States, well then there 
will be a queue of others queuing up to be exploited a little 
further. And how happy we in the United Kingdom would be. 

And now the truth of the matter is this; all but five per cent 
of the 660,000,000 people in the Commonwealth who live in 
territories that were British, all but five per cent of 660 
million people, are now living in independent territories. 
Last year our Prime Minister called the roll; since he spoke 
Nigeria and Cyprus have come along and Sierra Leone happily 
comes to this Assembly this afternoon, and soon it will be 
Tanganyika. We have been faithful with the many and, 
equally, we shall keep faith with the few who remain. 

We have always believed and repeatedly shown that the 
best way to train people in responsibility is to give it to them. 

We have established Courts of Law with independent 
executive authority, giving impartial judgement, and respected 
for their devotion to equal justice. We have trained career 
officials in the public service who give their loyalty, not to 
a tribe or to a party bur to their country. 

We have trained police forces who maintain law and order 
with public consent. 

We have established elected Parliaments and taught them 
the principles and the practice of free elections. 

We have raised standards of living, improving agriculture 
and industry and extending technical aid. And in pursuit of 
these main purposes of our policy we have found that this 
does not delay independence; on the contrary, it hastens it 
and it makes the transition from dependence to independence 
faster and more smooth. 

There are many difficult problems to dissolve because in, 
some of our territories we have different races whose interests 
have to be harmonised together. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE COLONIES 


But, Mr. President, so certain am I that this process of 
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creating new nations in the British Commonwealth is right, 
that my Government is now ready to provide to the United 
Nations full information on the political and constitutional 
steps we are taking in the territories which remain under 
British administration. You will recognize that this is a de- 
cision of the first importance. There is nothing in the Charter 
which requires us to submit political and constitutional in- 
formation. Article 73(e) puts a specific limit on information 
which has to be information of a technical nature relating 
to economic, social and educational conditions. But we have 
recognized the intense interest in these matters of constitu- 
tional and political progress everywhere, and particularly in 
this Assembly. And I am confident that we can enlist the 
understanding of this Assembly and of the United Nations 
when they see our policies and the steady way in which we 
are directing them to bring independence to the nations in our 
colonial empire: and we take this step, confident in our record, 
that it will be a mark—a major mark—of cooperation in this 
matter with the United Nations. 

We cannot share our responsibility, we cannot shift our 
responsibility, but as the story is unfolded it will carry con- 
viction, and we will find it, I hope, in tune with the wishes 
of the Assembly and certainly in tune with the guiding prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

So my purpose this morning has been to analyse the reasons 
why the United Nations is handicap in its work for 
peace, and the international aspects of this problem which 
we have to resolve. There are many frustrations, but through 
them all the United Nations can count on Britain’s support 
to sustain the principles of the Charter. Careful of the Or- 
ganization and jealous of it because it is young, and we wart 
it to give confidence to all nations. Prudent in its use of power 
in the meanwhile, because until it is equipped with real 
peace-keeping machinery it would be fatal to exceed its 
strength; but determined to build steadily towards the day 
when the principles of the Charter can be accepted and 
operated by the vast majority of the nations here and so 
arrive nearer the part when constructive interdependence 
between nations will be the order of the day. 


Perpetuation And Functioning 
Of Self-Government 


MONOPOLY RESULT OF LACK OF BALANCE AND COMMON SENSE 
By GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Delivered at Testimonial Dinner for Senator Everett Dirksen, Chicago, Illinois, September 16, 1961 


journeyed some hundreds of miles to join you 

tonight, for one compelling reason. It is identical with 
the one that has brought you here. We like, and we respect, 
Senator Everett Dirksen, and we gather here to thank him 
again for his tireless service to us and to our nation. 

Particularly, we honor him for the courage, intelligence and 
firmness in which he has calmly played his important part in 
the threatening world scene. 

We know that living today in Chicago is akin to living 
today in Berlin. Every free people, on every continent, are 
in effect the people of Berlin. Like them, we are face to face 
with threat of Communist domination. We share the responsi- 
bility for preserving, against that threat, all that we hold 
dear in this world. 


Tie MORNING I left my farm in Gettysburg and 


Looming in the background is a grim reality. Nuclear-tipped 
missiles place all of us—even in Chicago—but 30 minutes 
from Armageddon—tonight, every night, every hour of every 
day. There is no spot on earth assured of safety from oblitera- 
tion. The maximum warning time is measured in minutes. 

Friend and foe possess, for the first time in history, the 
capability of mutual annihilation. In such a period each one. 
of us—and this includes our leaders—is being tested on the 
firmness of his faith, the stoutness of his heart, the steadfast- 
ness of his courage. 

Americans have always been confident that, in time of 
international crisis, their leadership would hold to principle, 
would never yield to threat or take a backward step—a leader- 
ship always ready to defend the rights, uphold the ideals, 
and meet the responsibilities of this free Republic. In this 
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confidence we Americans are determined that where the 
Commander-in-Chief stands, there we must and shall stand. 

I realize these are gloomy words to utter on this, a gala 
evening, where we are met to honor a great American. 

Yet, we know this is not a time to measure lightly either 
our own present, or our children’s tomorrow. In such a time 
silence is not necessarily either golden or prudent. 

By no means are we failing to support national leaders when 
we recall recent events disturbing to us all. 

How could we fail to be sorely distressed over Laos, and 
more especially over Cuba, and the seeming indecision and 
uncertainty that characterized governmental action there. 

We have been troubled over quasi-official pronouncements 
implying basic policy changes respecting Communist China 
and Outer Mongolia. 

We have been concerned by unrebuked criticisms of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and our intelligence gathering agency. 
We have been puzzled and chagrined by expresed doubts as 
to the allegiance to American ideals of the officer corps of the 
armed forces. 

Personally I have a profound faith in the capacity and 
readiness of our men in uniform to provide for us the 
maximum in security. 

And I ask you not to misinterpret these expressions of 
uneasiness about matters of the past. None is mentioned in 
a spirit of destructive partisanship or of carping criticism. 
My object, indeed, is exactly the opposite. For though we may 
have, and may continue to have, misgivings, all of us are, 
with our men in uniform, standing guard tonight in Berlin. 
No matter what our reservations, the President has our un- 
stinting support as he employs all his will and wisdom 
against those in the world who scoff at freedom and regard 
humanity with contempt. 

There is no doubt as to the immensity of our nation’s 
power, both economic and military. It is unmatched. And as 
we look out across both our oceans, we do so as a single 
people—united in our determination to keep our nation 
strong and our devotion to liberty and justice unmistakably 
clear, every place in the world. That strength stands as a 
warning beacon to any would-be aggressor; it provides also 
a firm platform from which we patiently and earnestly seek 
a peaceful and just solution to world problems. 

To preserve that strength is the common and continuous 
responsibility of all of us. This is why we look anxiously 
inward to the domestic pillars—the spiritual, economic and 
military supports—of our national power. For well we know 
that our spiritual and economic health are as essential to our 
security and national purposes as are the most awesome instru- 
ments of war. 

To make sure of their vitality is a compelling national duty. 

Our spiritual strength is found in a re-kindled dedication to 
the noble purposes set forth in our founding documents. 
Steadfast support of the concepts of justice, individual liberty 
and human dignity is as vital to our security today as are 
all of the destructive bombs deployed across our country and 
in bases abroad. 

And here may I rg apevepene i that it would be 
fatal if America’s spirit of confidence and of dedication should 
ever give way to despair and fear. Do we not remember that, 
as each of our pioneering forebears, ploughing his field, had 
to carry always a defensive musket, yet he persisted in raising 
his family and finding happiness in his freedom. So it is 
today; over our shoulders and around us we see the dangers 
of our existence, but we must steadfastly refuse to abandon 
those priceless rights guaranteed to us on July 4, 1776—one 
of the most important of which was, the pursuit of happiness. 
And that pursuit remains just as important in time of crisis 





as it does in what has been called the “humdrum” days and 
years of peace. : 

Our material strength rests on a free competitive enterprise, 
generating a steadily expanding economy measured always in 
a stable and respected currency, worth next month, next 
year, next decade what it is worth tonight. 

That is why I have in these times so gravely viewed un- 
necessary Federal spending. It weakens power and confidence 
abroad. 

At the very least might we not defer buying tickets for a 
trip to the moon until we can pay cash for the ride; and do 
so without mortgaging the old homestead to repair a leaky 
room. Addiction to a soft-headed philosophy that Federal 
money can cure every national ill could undermine one of the 
greatest resources of America—the sturdiness and self-de- 
pendence of the individual citizen; it could ultimately cost our 
people their liberty. 

I believe that responsibility or self-discipline, balance, com- 
mon sense and faith in the individual and locality are indis- 
pensable to the perpetuation and functioning of self-govern- 
ment. 

One imbalance, always to be fought, is monopoly, a 
continuing menace to our free system. It is bad when unwisely 
exercised by gigantic, centralized government or big business. 
It is equally bad if irresponsibly exercised by organized labor. 
Monopoly is a result of lack of balance and common sense. 

Inflation is bad. It is bad whether generated by spendthrift 
government or by industrial price abuses. It is no less bad 
if caused by unjustified wage increases, or by demands of 
self-preserving pressure groups. One of its sources is a lack 
of a sense of responsibility. 

The unending drive for Federal domination of the nation’s 
power and water resources, and the ever increasing Federal 
involvement in urban problems, agriculture, housing, care 
of the youth and the aged, the ill and the poor, and the 
temporarily unemployed, can end only—if unchecked—in a 
dangerous centralization of power. Continued, this tendency 
will ultimately destroy the will and the ability of the individu- 
al and community to govern themselves. But it can be stopped 
in its tracks by balance and by faith in the individual and 
the locality. 

If we believe these things then let us not divide or weaken 
ourselves by the use of such self-imposed and misleading 
labels as “conservative” and “liberal.” 

I suspect that more conservative and liberal blood has been 
shed over attempted definitions of these political terms than 
over any public policy or program. 

Political labels will not influence thinking citizens. 

America wants progress of a kind that is consistent with 
our traditions, our ideals and our free institutions. We do not 
want the so-called “progress” typified by credit-card govern- 
ment which bills our children for our profligacy, or which is 
measured in rubber dollars. 


Consequently, when we choose political leaders, let this 
be our yardstick—faith in the individual—faith in the ability 
of each American citizen to run his own life and spend his 
own money better than some bureaucrat can manage either 
for him. If we are disciples of this simple faith, then any 
doctrinal differences among the Nixons, Rockefellers and 
Goldwaters—all respected leaders in the Republican Parry— 
are as ripples in a cup of tea when compared to the hurricane 
type of towering waves of conflict that create the cleavages 
between the factions and divisions of the Party now in power. 

Note the unbridgable differences between the Congress and 
the Administration on lavish proposals for federal aid to 
education, on back door financing, and other projects. Even 
worse is the total lack of any administration recommendation 
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to the Congress for balancing the Federal budget, and for civil 
rights legislation, both solemnly pledged in platform and cam- 
paign only a few months ago. 

Today the controlling party dominates both branches of 
Congress by almost a 2 to 1 margin. If its members cannot 
legislate, it can be for only one reason: they are at war with 
thernselves! 

For our part let us agree to discard the tired and divisive 
political slogans of yesterday in favor of a common effort to 
keep our nation not just moving forward, but moving responsi- 
bly forward—always attentive to human need beyond the 
power of the individual or locality to meet, faithful to the 
public trust in expending our citizen’s funds, and devoted to 
our constitutional processes. What we are striving for is the 
kind of program for America that can endure because it is 
responsibly and sensibly achieved. 


My friends, with us tonight is at least one citizen who holds 


such views—Everett Dirksen. 
In recent years, as the Minority Leader of the Senate, time 
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and time again he has stood at my side, undeterred by criticism, 
to do what the national interest has required. 

In matters concerning our nation’s security, he is informed, 
tireless, and absolutely non-partisan. Yet, when so doing will 
strengthen our country, he is unhesitating in voicing criticism 
and in fighting for constructive measures. 

In domestic concerns, Senator Dirksen is daily the advocate 
of the responsible progress which I have roughly outlined 
tonight. 

As a parliamentary tactician, he is unsurpassed. 

Few people are as widely beloved, and in my White House 
years, I never heard Senator Dirksen speak meanly of another 
person. 

My friends, it is knowledge of these things, personally ex- 
perienced, that has brought me to Chicago tonight. 

Proud of his service to our country—grateful for his per- 
sonal loyalties—admiring his ability a: character—prizing 
his friendship—I join the people of this state in saluting a 
great leader of the United States Senate, the statesman from 
Illinois—Everett Dirksen. 

Thank you very much. 


National Renovation 
FRANCO-ALGERIAN COOPERATION 
By CHARLES DE GAULLE, President of the French Republic 
Delivered over French Radio and Television, Paris, France, October 2, 1961 


ATIONAL RENOVATION—what a vast and arduous 
undertaking. For France, as she is today, is offered no 
other choice by the times and the world we live in, 

other than that of great success or downfall without reprieve. 
Owing to the deep-seated unity demonstrated by our people, 
we are on the road to success. But if, unfortunately, we should 
once again permit worries, tumult and the incoherence that we 
know of to take a hold of our affairs, then downfall would be 
our lot. 

At home, our country is in the process of a transformation 
which destines her—for the benefit of all her children—to a 
prosperity and a strength worthy of her. But this requires that 
no private interest prevail over the general interest; that our 
economy, our government, our technology, our education, our 
equipment always keep pace with modern standards; that noth- 
ing, however, prevail over the objectives of the plan, the sta- 
bility of finances and the soundness of the franc, which are 
the foundations of our structure. Within the context of this 
development, of this discipline, many things have already been 
accomplished and everyone knows it. Many things are being 
accomplished and everyone sees this. Many things are yet to 
be accomplished and everyone believes this. But there would 
be no chance of achieving any real progress nor of preserving 
what has already been achieved if we were to fall back again 
into agitation and crises. 

As far as Algeria is concerned, we have not ceased, through 
wind and tide, during the last three years to move nearer to 
the goal that I laid down in the name of France: exercise by 
the Algerians of the right to decide their own fate; the setting 
up, if they so desire—and I have no doubt that they do—of 
an independent and sovereign Algerian state by means of self- 
determination; cooperation offered by France to the new 
Algeria for its existence and its development, which implies in 
particular that the people of European stock have their rights 
and guarantees in Algeria. During the same period in which 
—ever since the upheaval of May 1958—the evolution that 


was leading the vast majority of Frenchmen and Algerians to 
this clear and firm solution was taking place, the French army, 
the French forces of la © and order had to, and still have to, 
control the field. This was done. Finally, at the risk of collapse, 
it was and still is necessary that, despite the repeated incite- 
ments to disobey and to desert tendered by those who went 
astray, the army remain, then as well as now, attached to its 
duty. It did so then; it is doing so now. All honor to it. 

At present it is possible to construct. We are prepared once 
again to seek an agreement with the leaders of the rebellion, 
to bring peace once and for all to Algeria, to settle the condi- 
tions for self-determination and to decide upon the basis of a 
Franco-Algerian cooperation. We wish, at the same time—for 
one does not exclude the other—to see the representative ele- 
ments in Algeria take up, on their own initiative, the prepara- 
tion of that great undertaking that the referendum will be. We 
are in any case determined to organize as of now a truly 
Algerian force of law and order which will be at the service 
of the provisional powers when they assume the responsibility 
of leading the country to a decision. We declare to the Al- 
gerian people that peace, choice and the future of Algeria are 
within their own reach. We solemnly call upon the French 
people in Algeria, whatever their regrets for an era that is 
over, to stand by France, to give forthright assistance to the 
birth of a new Algeria, of the kind that France desires, that is, 
one in which the French will have their rightful place. It 
remains well understood, of course, that, if this were not so, 
the protection of Frenchmen would be assured in any case, 
either by relocating them in safety areas, or, for those who 
should so request, by giving them the means to take their place, 
in Metropolitan France, in the life of the country. 

Yesterday because these were the things we wanted and that 
we led the great majority of the people gradually to adopt, now 
and in the .ature in order to successfully conclude the task, 
we needed, we need, we shall need a steadfastness and a firm- 
ness that of course rule out the uncertainties, the weaknesses 
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and the contradictions of the past, failings that have been 
condemned by the people and by events. 

We have to go about the transformation of the country and 
the complete change in our relations with Algeria in a period 
of international dange:. Everything that we have to do is very 
much complicated by this. Since we are France, a country that 
is essential to Europe and necessary to the free world, it is our 
duty to stand firm and erect in the face of demands from the 
totalitarian bloc and to urge our allies to do the same. For 
nothing would be more dangerous to our cause, our safety, our 
alliance and our peace than to retreat step by step before those 
who are menacing us But, should the threats stop, should there 
at long last be an easing of international tension and should 
relations between East and West return to normal, then France 
will be ready to enter into constructive negotiations between 
the great powers on world problems: Germany, disarmament, 
aid to underdeveloped countries, cooperation for human prog- 
ress. Undoubtedly she could also facilitate the emergence of a 
Europe balanced between the Atlantic and the Urals, provided 
that totalitarian imperialism would have ceased to manifest 
its ambitions there. But this policy that is being pursued by a 
newly rebuilt France would soon melt into thin air if—mak- 
ing once again of our powers the houses of cards that they 
were yesterday—we moved toward confusion and then toward 
subversion. Then our decline and shortly our disruption would 
lead to the dismemberment of Western Europe and give the 
signal for calamity. 

Indeed, if our national task is full of hope, it also is fraught 
with many worries. But what judgment should be rendered 
with regard to the partisans of the former system who would 
exploit the public concerns in order to attempt to bring the 
republic back to certain games that we know of; in the name 
of what force, what virtue, what efficient means would they 
raise their claims? Since everyone is aware of the brink on 
which the country and the republic were tottering three years 
ago; since no one—including those very partisans—doubts that 
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the affairs of this century are too difficult for today’s maneuvers; 
since one can be convinced that if these men were to succeed, 
by miracle, in restoring their regime momentarily, the extreme 
political factions would soon engulf them and destroy the 
country? No, for groups and for men who are worthy and 
who have an audience, it would be a wrongdoing to use their 
worth and their audience for purposes of an agitation which 
would necessarily advance the chances of the troublemakers. 
On the contrary, it is their duty to devote themselves to en- 
lighten the country along a difficult road, to take a useful part 
in the renovation now under way, to contribute to maintaining 
the national faith and hope. 

The Republic is pursuing its course: 80 per cent of the 
French people, in complete freedom and with full knowledge 
of the facts—a thing which had never occurred before—have 
approved our institutions. The results that these institutions 
have enabled the nation to achieve, owing to stability and 
continuity, are, without any doubt, well evident. Just as we 
have done in the past, we shall continue to apply them in the 
future in both spirit and letter. If it so happened that the 
political situation were to jeopardize the regular functioning of 
the powers—Government and Parliament—and thereby, in 
these threatening times, the very fate of the country, the 
people would have to make themselves heard through the 
means available to them. And then, in case of public danger, 
it would be incumbent upon me, as is known, to take all the 
measures demanded by the circumstances. It was possible this 
time to apply this special provision—which operated effectively 
at the time of the events last April—to a limited field and, 
since the alarm appears at present to have subsided, I have 
seen fit to discontinue the application of this special provision 
as of yesterday. But it remains, nevertheless, in its fullest ex- 
tent, the supreme guarantee of the country and of the State. 

For France, which is going through a difficult and danger- 
ous strait, salvation and success demand national cohesion. 

Long live the Republic! Long live France! 


The Challenging Task Ahead 


INSIDIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF TOO GREAT RELIANCE ON FOREIGN AID 
By ROBERT L. GARNER, President of the International Finance Corporation 
Delivered at the 1961 Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors, Vienna, Austria, September 21, 1961 


to describe the pleasure of being in this ancient and 

lovely city and of enjoying the gay and warm hos- 
pitality of our Austrian hosts. I shall merely add a simple word 
of appreciation and join in what has been so frequently ex- 
pressed by earlier speakers. 

The year since our previous meeting has been an important 
one for IFC. The amount of new investments was somewhat 
lower than in we year, although in the past few 
a we have e the largest commitments for any similar 
period. 

But I consider more important several new developments. 
We have made the first sales of entire investments out of 
portfolio, in line with our basic purpose to help enterprises get 
started and then sell to private investors—thus revolving our 
— The three sales were on terms providing a satisfactory 
profit. 

We have recently made commitments to provide equity-type 
capital to two private financial institutions in Colombia. This 
will enable them to expand their investment activities over 


QO: A POET could be expected to find fresh words 


a broadening range of local enterprises—chiefly smaller and 
medium size concerns, which it is impractical for IFC to 
finance directly. 

Another quite different operation is a commitment of $3 
million in a $72 million petrochemical complex in Argentina. 
Organized and largely financed by a group of important United 
States industrial companies and American and European in- 
vestment institutions, IFC was invited to provide the small 
balance of funds needed to conclude the transaction. 

These variations from the Corporation’s usual type of 
investment add to the flexibility with which it seeks to supply 
the diverse needs of private business. 

We have during recent months completed two studies, 
in Iran covering the potentials for enterprises in the chemical 
field and in Venezuela in meat packing. We shall seek 
potential sponsors and be prepared to assist in financing if 
sound projects can be worked out. 

Probably the year’s most significant event for IFC is the 
change in its Charter permitting investment in equities. 

After four years of experience, I proposed this change at the 
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annual meeting last year. By September 1 the change was 
authorized by the required number of member countries, with 
no adverse votes. 

The purpose of this change is to enable the Corporation 
better to provide various types of investment funds, and in 
easily understood and simplified form. 

Our experience indicates the greatest need of the type of 
customers with which we deal is for equity capital. It has 
always been the seed corn for development of private business 
in the industrialized countries, with borrowed funds as a 
secondary supplement. Only in recent years and in the develop- 
ing areas has the practice grown to place main reliance on 
borrowing. This is largely due to the fact that most public 
financing agencies supply only loan funds, and at low rates. 

Thus businessmen are encouraged to launch enterprises 
with excessive debt, often of short term and heavily in foreign 
currencies. This frequently leads to trouble. 

My forty years of financial and business experience make 
me an advocate of prudent financial structures. I, therefore, 
see great importance in IFC’s new right to provide and stimu- 
late the flow of equity capital. 

A number of this audience are well aware of my strong 
convictions against public ownership of business. However, 
IFC intends to be merely an interim instrument for holding 
shares, pending the opportunity to sell them to private in- 
vestors, which it has the mandate to do. The Corporation will 
continue to follow the policy of not participating in the 
management of enterprises in which it invests, and it under- 
takes to forego the ordinary voting rights of private share- 
holders. 

One of the most important activities made possible by this 
Charter change will be IFC’s ability to assist in spreading share 
ownership in the developing countries. By underwriting or 
providing stand-by commitments it can provide facilities, 
often lacking, for the growth of capital markets. The ability 
to draw capital from large numbers of people is a necessary 
element for sustained growth of modern business. It is the basis 
of people’s capitalism. 

All in all, I believe that this year’s developments give 
promise for increasing activity and usefulness for the Corpora- 
tion. 

* * * 


I shall now take the liberty of speaking in a personal vein. 
On October 15 I retire as President of IFC. This will end 
over fourteen years as Vice President of the World Bank and 
in my present post. 

Helping build up the Bank was a fascinating and worth- 
while task. In those early days it was new and untested; it 
feceived more criticism than support. But the foundations 
were soundly laid and as the years passed it gained recognition 
as a highly professional, expert organization with a worthy 
record. 

So for me these years have been a great experience, working 
with the men and women from so many nations which com- 
Prise its organization, from Gene Black down through the 
ranks. It has enabled me to visit and to know and deal with 


the leaders of many countries, and to help chart some new 


paths in international financing. 

Some of my friends questioned why I chose to leave this 
powerful institution to take on the new-born IFC. There was 
the fact that I had been the most active proponent of the 
concept of IFC, and there was the appeal of building a new 
organization from the ground up. However, the main con- 
sideration was my interest in private business and my convic- 
tion that it can be the most dynamic force to bring widespread 
material progress to more people. I wished, therefore, to finish 
my executive career in helping spread good private business 
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in the developing countries. This endeavor, I can say, has 
likewise been highly interesting. 

I turn over the reins of IFC with satisfaction. I am gratified 
that in assuming the presidency Gene Black will actively lend 
to the Corporation his talents and prestige. In Martin Rosen, 
who as Executive Vice President will be the operating 
General Manager, I welcome a long-time associate from the 
World Bank in whom I have full confidence. So I step out 
knowing that IFC is in the best of hands. 


It is, I believe, accepted practice that in turning over com- 
mand one is entitled to a valedictory. Mine shall be some 
personal comments on this business of economic development. 
And now I speak as an individual, not in my role as an official 
of an international organization. Since I have spent years 
working in this field, it is not necessary to assert my belief in 
its importance, nor my sincere interest in the developing 
countries. I trust, therefore, that you to whom I speak may 
bear in mind the saying, “Let not him who is my friend speak 
only in soft words to tell me of pleasant dreams.” 

* * * 


We need to keep in mind two significant developments in 
the postwar world. 

First, the spreading realization that no nation can today 
walk alone; 

Second, that for the first time those countries which have 
achieved a more abundant life have accepted responsibility to 
assist their poorer neighbors to improve their economic lot. 

Thus the less developed countries have the unique oppor- 
tunity to draw on the fruits of centuries of experience, or- 
ganization and technology in economic progress. They have 
the goodwill and support of the powerful free nations. 

But I am troubled by the extent to which there is growing 
up the insidious consequences of too great reliance on foreign 
aid. Everyone repeats the platitudes that each country must 
be primarily responsible for its future and that others can 
only supplement its own efforts. Nevertheless, there are too 
many instances where the obvious attitude is that the chief 
responsibility of a government is to secure the maximum help 
from abroad, with lesser responsibility to mobilize its own 
resources, and to take action so that all resources are most 
effectively applied, and that internal conditic.1s which hinder 
development are improved. ' 

Probably the most important economic problem in the 
world is how the great areas with low productivity and stand- 
ards of living can move steadily toward the levels achieved 
in North America and Western Europe. 

If, working together, the richer and poorer countries are to 
make substantial progress to this end, it will require an honest 
facing of the facts. We certainly need to understand why 
certain countries have achieved a high degree of economic 
development and others have not. If we fail to understand 
the problem, how can we hope to solve it? 

Let us briefly examine some of the frequently cited causes 
of underdevelopment. 

It is often claimed that geography and natural resources 
ate determining. They are of course important, and extreme 
conditions may inhibit any worth-while economic activity— 
such as in the polar regions or utter deserts. But resources lie 
inert and have no economic worth except as people bring 
them into use. 

It is easy to attribute the progress of the United States to 
its wide expanse and abundant physical resources. However, 
other areas—in Latin America, Africa, Asia—have comparable 
natural wealth, but most of it is still untouched. 

On the other hand, there are countries in Western Europe 
with limited fertile land and meager mineral deposits, yet they 
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have achieved high levels of economic life. 

There appears to be only limited relation between resources 
and development. 

Perhaps most often iack of capital is blamed. Let us take 
a look at this. In the first place, there is in most developing 
countries more potential capital than is admitted. But large 
amounts are kept outside, because of political instability and 
depreciating currency at home. Or it is invested in often 
unproductive land, low priority buildings, or otherwise 
hoarded. From the standpoint of development it is sterile. 

The wide acceptance of the assumption that lack of develop- 
ment is primarily due to shortage of capital has led the United 
States and other richer countries to provide billions in loans 
and grants. Over the postwar period immense sums have 
been made available to the developing areas. Some of these 
funds have been well applied and have produced sound results, 
others have not. However, to most of the recipient countries 
the amounts are never sufficient. In my opinion they never 
can be, because money alone accomplishes nothing. It is only 
a tool, and what it produces depends not on how much, but 
on how it is used. If it is applied to uneconomic purposes, or 
if good projects are poorly planned and executed, the results 
will be minus, not plus. The effective spending of large sums 
requires experience, competence, honesty and organization. 
Lacking any of these factors, large injections of capital into 
developing countries can cause more harm than good. The 
test of how much additional capital is required for develop- 
ment is how much a country can effectively apply within any 
given period, not how much others are willing to supply. 

It is popular in many quarters to charge colonialism with 
lack of development in territories which have been dependent. 
This argument seems less persuasive when we observe that a 
number of countries which have been their own masters for 
long periods are no further advanced. 

I am, therefore, forced to the conclusion that economic 
development or lack of it is primarily due to differences in 
people—in their attitudes, customs, traditions and the conse- 
quent differences in their political, social and religious institu- 
tions. 

Therefore, if the countries which are lagging are to join 
in the procession of economic progress their people must 
change some of their thinking and some of their methods. This 
is the stubborn core of the problem, the most important factor 
regulating the pace of growth—how fast will people adapt. 
A bulldozer can move most things, but not ideas and habits. 

It is no service to truth and realism to avoid the fact that 
much effort and the sacrifice of some of the accustomed ways 
are the inevitable price of advancement. 

Modern machines and the way of life which they demand 
can produce unlimited goods and services, but only for those 
who accept the required disciplines. Such disciplines are 
harshly imposed by the ruling powers in communist countries. 
In free societies they must be voluntarily assumed by individu- 
als. 

I am sympathetic with those who prefer the old ways and 
the simpler life. But too many wish for the best of both worlds. 
It won’t work—only frustration and failure can result from 
seeking the fruits without being willing to pay the price of 
admission to modern economic society. 

Out of my experience I have arrived at a few simple 
requirements for any country to make its way up the economic 
ladder. Simple to state, most difficult to achieve. 

The first requirement is a reasonable degree of consistent 
law and order—government which can govern. Each country 
must work out its own acceptable process by which it governs 
itself. But without a degree of continuity in political life, 
consistent economic growth is not possible. Public policies 
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sway with every change in the winds; economic programs do 
not get off the ground; private investment is frustrated. 

Next, I would put the requirement of reasonably honest 
and effective public administration. There is no denying that 
in many countries graft and corruption in public office lay a 
heavy tribute on resources which should go into development. 
Of course, the less developed countries have no monopoly on 
public corruption. But its toll is more destructive in poorer 
countries than in richer societies. This is a problem which is 
entirely up to the leaders and people of each country. 

However, hcnesty alone is not sufficient. Administration 
needs to be effective, and more and more individual com- 
petence and adequate organization are required as an economy 
grows and becomes more complex. I-have found that in dealing 
with public officials, the most prevalent obstacle to getting 
things done is the lack of experience, of training and of ability 
to make prompt decisions. More attention to training and 
organization is widely needed. 

I can seldom refrain from commenting on the importance 
of financial stability to steady economic progress. There are 
many prominent supporters of inflation who claim that it is 
a mecessary adjunct of growth; some assert that it creates 
development. 

But I have taken a close look at inflation in quite a few 
countries. I have seen it upset government; take the bread 
out of the mouths of workers, the old, the helpless; undermine 
the operations of business. So I continue to class it as a 
dangerous fever, which gives the patient a temporary spurt 
but quickly saps his strength. 

Next, I would emphasize the importance of developing in 
broad terms a pattern of economic growth, a sensible plan of 
balance among agriculture, industry, transport, power, com- 
munications, with such provision for housing, education and 
medical services as resources permit. From my experience, 
this type of basic program, setting out general and related 
objectives, is more practical than attempts to specify in 
detail and to direct all spheres of economic activity. 

However the plans are made, they will reveal needs so great 
that there must be a selection of priorities. Of course it is 
also essential that the country seek to increase its own internal 
revenues. Many tax systems need overhauling to remove in- 
equities and evasions, and to improve collections. However, 
if development is to be encouraged and not hampered, it is 
important to avoid taxation which hinders investment. The 
best chance for long-term growth in revenues is through 
increased productivity and national income. 

Most countries have in their history experienced some 
form of feudal society, with wealth and power in the hands 
of a few. The most advanced countries have moved out of it: 
in many others it still prevails. This is one of the things which 
must disappear if there is to be economic progress in the 
modern sense. It can disappear under the guns of violent 
revolution, with the lives and property of those who have the 
most being forfeit. But the mass of people have never found 
quick prosperity through expropriation—through dividing up 
an inadequate pie. Grabbing the possessions of a few does not 
really help the many. 

But revolutions are likely to come unless those who have 
the wealth and power are prepared to cooperate in working 
out means whereby productivity can be increased and its 
benefits more widely distributed. If they would look forward 
they should realize that there is greater opportunity and 
prosperity for those with superior ability and for capital in 
a growing economy with widely spread benefits than in a less 
productive society made up of a few rich and many poor. 

So I put high on the list of public policy positive efforts to 
see that the benefits of growth be spread widely among more 
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and more people—through jobs, ownership, opportunity. 

I have some definite ideas as to the means of getting greater 
productivity, which is the essence of modern economic life, 
and providing for wide distribution of its benefits, which is 
both economically and politically imperative in free societies. 


Obviously there is need for governments to provide the 
basic facilities and services. To do this in adequate measure 
will strain their human and financial resources. It seems 
sensible, therefore, to give the greatest scope to private initia- 
tive and capital in all fields which are not necessarily in the 
public sector. 

There is convincing proof that this is the most assured 
method of getting development. The most productive econo- 
mies which have brought the highest standards of living to 
the most people have been those which have permitted private 
initiative to control the widest range of activities. This system 
has worked in the United States, which began as a wilderness; 
it has worked in Europe and Japan, with the long established 
societies. ; 

Over the past 14 years I have visited some 50 countries, most 
of them in earlier stages of development. The most substantial 
progress I have observed has come from the private sector, 
where it has been provided with basic facilities and a political 
and administrative climate in which it could exercise its 
talents. 

In most instances of public ownership and operation of 
industry which I have observed, the results have been un- 
economic. Too often political considerations determine the 
type of enterprise, and the size and location of plants. In 
instances where the facts are available, the publicly owned 
plants have generally cost more to build and many of them 
operate at losses, which have to be made up from public 
funds. At least certain countries, having burned their fingers, 
are abandoning or selling out to private interests some of 
these economic liabilities. Others, however, continue to 
experiment. 

It is of course true that the role of government in economic 
affairs must vary according to the conditions in different 
countries. Much more is required in the way of planning, 
stimulation, incentives and financial participation where in- 
dustrial development is in an early stage and where there 
is a scarcity of entrepreneurs, management experience and 
organized sources of capital. 

Under such conditions, government has two alternatives in 
dealing with private enterprise. If it sincerely wishes to use 
its productive potential it can give support and finance on 
terms which do not repel private investment nor stifle private 
control and management. On the other hand, it can demand 
such rights and lay such restrictions that enterprise cannot 
Operate on an economic basis. Frequently businessmen cannot 
get a clear answer to governmental intentions, often because 
the government will not adopt a clear-cut policy. So long as 
the uncertainty exists, it constitutes an Pah to private 
investment. 

Decisions as to the degree of government ownership and 
control are not always made on the basis of economics or 
political theory. Even limited experience in dealing with 
officials in some countries reveals that they are largely in- 
fluenced by what will give them the greatest personal power 
and rewatds. The greater the control in government hands, 
the more personally lucrative can be the exercise of such 
control. 

I am convinced that increased productivity can best be 
assured by a combination of government and private invest- 
ment and operation, each in its most appropriate sphere. The 
functions which only government can perform demand its 
full efforts and human and financal resources. Therefore, if 
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we seek the maximum production and development, private 
initiative, management and capital should be called upon and 
given the opportunity to extend their activities most widely. 

If productivity can be increased, how then can the benefits 
best be widely distributed? 

We know that the doctrine of socialism says by public 
ownership of the means of production. Through the instru- 
ment of government (which the socialists will operate) 
everyone will be allotted his proper and abundant share. It 
is an idea which has appealed to many, since the days of 
Thomas More’s Utopia. Up to now it has never worked, 


because it has never produced the abundance. (It is interesting _ 


to note that Utopia—from the Greek—means “no place.” ) 

Then there are the supporters of the ultimate Welfare State, 
who propose that government (which likewise they intend 
to control) take the maximum amount from all who work and 
who own property and spread it around as they deem most 
fitting. 

pee wise man has said “there is no such thing as a free 
lunch.” Someone must pay the bill, so the question remains 
whether people pay their own bills to the maximum extent, 
or have government take and distribute as much as possible. 

I would propose to the et os st a somewhat 
different approach in order to spread benefits more widely. 

First, I would concentrate on how most effectively to en- 
courage individual initiative and the flow of private capital 
into productive use. One specific means would be through 
revision of taxation to give incentives to production and in- 
vestment and lay heavier taxes on unproductive assets. 

I would make it attractive to both local and foreign capital 
to expand existing enterprises and to start new ones, providing 
more jobs, more goods, and wider opportunities for ownership 
of business. I would give incentives to larger companies to 
sell some of their shares to the general public. 

I would work out means by which more farmers could 
purchase land and get assistance in improving their production 
and marketing. I would provide credit facilities so that the 
working man could build or buy a house and pay for it out 
of his earnings. 

This approach would, I believe, begin to build up a middle 
class of men of property, with opportunities for individuals 
to progress as far as their abilities warrant. 

This is my prescription for building a productive economy 
and spreading widely its benefits. 


I have touched upon some of the things which governments 
need to do to promote development, including making full 
use of the productivity of private initiative and capital. 

There are, however, equally great responsibilities which 
private business needs to assume. 

The time has come when no longer can businessmen afford 
to concentrate exclusively on their individual enterprises and 
to ignore their role in promoting the broad interests of their 
countries. They should see this as a matter of self-interest, 
because in the long run the success of all private business rests 
upon the progress and stability of the community in which it 
operates. 

Furthermore, they should realize that the institution of 
private enterprise is under deadly attack, not only from avowed 
communism, but from advocates of all degrees of socialism 
and state control. Their propaganda is clever, organized and 
persistent. Business generally has not effectively taken up 
the challenge. It has, by default, allowed itself to be put on 
the defensive. Unless it awakes to the present danger and 
determines to pay the price and make the fight to preserve 
and expand its system, its productive contribution may be lost 
to the world, and bring about total change in our society. 
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As we have pointed out in our annual report, there are 
some particular aspects of responsibility for foreign business- 
men operating in the developing countries. They need to make 
special efforts to associate themselves with the local com- 
munities—first through maximum use of local resources and 
people, with positive efforts to provide training and oppor- 
tunity for advancement to senior positions. It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that there are mutual advantages in joint 
ventures with local enterprises, or in sharing ownership with 
local investors, including, where practical, offering of shares 
to the public. And on a broader front, foreign business in- 
terests are in position to set the example and stimulate their 
local counterparts in supporting education, technical and 
business training, and other constructive community activities. 

And finally they can demonstrate and make known the 
benefits which they and all good private business contribute 
to economic growth. 

2 a * 


There is one other major aspect of development to which 
I wish to refer. 

Following World War II the interest of the more advanced 
countries in giving financial assistance to the less developed 
areas was evidenced in two directions—first, through bilateral 
financing, initially by the United States and more recently by 
Western Europe, as it rebuilt its own economy; and second, 
through international agencies, starting with the World Bank 
and the Monetary Fund, to which have been added IFC, IDA 
and recently the Inter-American Development Bank. In 
addition there have been the informal association of the 
Coiombe Plan and consortiums for India and Pakistan. 

I have wbserved over these 14 years both types of operation. 
It might have been said before that my personal interest 
would naturally prejudice me in favor of the international 
approach. But now that within a few weeks I shall retire, I 
have no selfish interest to serve. I now can speak objectively 
and I shall state my convictions. 

The first is that government-to-government financial aid 
cannot successfully be used to gain and hold political advan- 
tages for the country supplying the funds. Rather than making 
friends, bilateral financing between sovereign countries tends 
to create antagonisms and distrust. I have observed that within 
the non-communist world the nations most friendly to each 
other are those between which there has been little or no 
intergovernmental financing. Contrariwise, the more one gov- 
ernment has loaned or granted the greater probability of 
suspicions and antagonisms. I believe the record gives support 
to my observations. 

Also, there are inherent difficulties in arranging and ad- 
ministering developmental financing between governments. 
Officials and legislative bodies in committing the funds of 
their citizens have a responsibility that they be used honestly 
and effectively. Taxpayers are properly critical of abuses and 
waste. But however reasonable, recipient countries are inclined 
to consider conditions attached to aid as infringements on their 
sovereignty. And it is no salve to their sensitivity to have large 
numbers of foreign government representatives stationed in 
their borders to supervise the use of funds. 

Furthermore, it is often impossible to disassociate a gov- 
ernment'’s financial transactions from political motives, so that 
truly economic objectives may be subordinated. 

And finally, there are obstacles to long-range action both in 
the providing and recipient countries. Commitments on both 
sides are necessarily subject to political changes and legis- 
lative actions. Qualified personnel are difficult to recruit due 
to uncertain tenure. 

In my own country, the annual debates on foreign aid 
appropriations are familiar to many of you. It is becoming 
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apparent that the American people are more and more ques- 
tioning and critical—not, I believe, of the mutuality of 
interests with the developing countries and the objectives of 
aid, but as to methods and results. 

Because of the fundamental difficulties it is doubtful that 
large government-to-government financing can ever be handled 
effectively and with mutual satisfaction. 

I believe there is a promising alternative in the record of the 
World Bank. 

With substantial capital contributed by all of its 60-odd 
member countries, each in proportion to its resources, it has 
been able to approach the job of promoting sound economic 
development—free of the strains of political pressure and 
without the suspicion of political domination. It has been 
able to insist on more stringent economic and _ technical 
criteria than are generally proposed by agencies of individual 
governments. It supervises more carefully the application of 
its funds. Yet this firm insistence on performance has created 
a minimum of resentment. 

The Bank has established a reputation for competence, 
objectivity, impartiality and honesty. It has an international 
staff. It has gained the respect of its member countries, both 
the more and less advanced, and of the business and financial 
communities of the world. Its bonds are prime investments, 
so that it attracts the funds of prudent private institutions to 
supplement its government capital. Few informed people 
would argue with the statement that the lending of the Bank 
has produced results superior to most government-to-govern- 
ment transactions. 

When it appeared that there was need for an additional 
type of credit for the more hard-pressed countries, and for a 
broader range of purposes, the Bank was given the operation 
of the IDA Fund. 

Thus the proven instrument exists into which could be 
concentrated major intergovernmental financing. If the 
countries which have funds to devote to promoting develop- 
ment of the poorer areas would channel them through the 
World Bank, rather than in bilateral credits, the results would 
be more and better development, and better relations between 
nations. 

In proposing the World Bank as the major instrument for 
development financing of public projects, I also agree that 
regional institutions, such as the Inter-American Bank, may 
play a similar role. As they demonstrate that they have 
established standards of competence, integrity and freedom 
from political influence, comparable to those of the World 
Bank, they can likewise perform constructive service in their 
areas and be equally deserving of support. 

It appears obvious that the United Nations, or other associa- 
tions which are organized on a political rather than economic 
basis, do not fit the specifications I have outlined. 

And in the field of fiscal and financial order, both in 
individual countries and internationally, I believe that the 
value of an international organization has likewise been 
demonstrated. The International Monetary Fund—born at 
Bretton Woods along with the Bank—has gained recognition 
as a most useful instrument for financial order and stability. I 
am sure that the discussions at this meeting will indicate 
widespread interest in giving the Fund even greater resources 
and responsibilities. 

@ * 


What about finance for private business in the developing 
areas? What is being done; what should be? 

Here again I have some positive convictions. 

The first is that private business and private capital are 
natural twins. The great developments of private enterprise 
have been nurtured on private, not public funds. In the long 
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run business will not continue to be private if it depends 
unduly upon public credit. Furthermore, appropriations of 
public money are limited, and may well at any time be cut 
off, whereas private capital is an ever growing stream. Private 
capital is constantly refreshed by that generated within busi- 
ness and by the savings of the people. 

In the developed countries this flows constantly into use, 
into mortgages through savings institutions and insurance 
companies; into bonds of utilities and industries; and more 
and more into the shares of these enterprises. 

The ownership of business has attained fantastic propor- 
tions in the United States. Most of our large corporations 
have many more shareholders than employees. Mutual and 
pension funds and other collective investment institutions 
represent the savings of tens of millions of Americans. Similar 
expansion of ownership is growing, not only in Europe, but in 
Latin America and some countries of Asia. 

I therefore maintain that an immense reservoir of private 
capital exists throughout the world which can be tapped for 
expanding production in the less developed areas. 

Bur this capital must be enticed. It appraises the uncertain- 
ties and risks and expects ample potential rewards to balance 
these risks. 

However, there are several forces which are damming this 
potential flow. 

There is the threat of confiscation of property and rights. 
It is probably a conservative estimate that at least 500 millions 
of private capital have been held back from investment in 
Latin America because of events in Cuba. 

There is the nationalism which in varying degree obstructs 
the import of foreign capital. 

There is the jealousy of local businessmen who prefer 
their monopolies, and resent the appearance of foreigners who 
may supply the country with better products at lower prices. 

And finally, there are the low subsidized rates at which 
funds of both national and international institutions are loaned 
to some private business. 

A case can be made that in the general interest there is 
justification for transferring resources of the richer countries 
to those less fortunate for public purposes without too much 
regard to the cost of money. It is more difficult to justify such 
public funds being made available to private business, at rates 
far below those prevailing within these countries, thus giving 
selected businessmen an extra profit. 

Soundly operated business in these areas can be highly 
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profitable. It is nonsense to claim that good business cannot 
start and prosper without cheap foreign credits. 

Despite the usual provisions in the laws and regulations 
of public institutions, that in financing purely private enter- 
prises (without government guarantee) they are not to com- 
pete with private investment capital, the fact is that they do. 
By giving low cost credits to one business firm they deter 
other borrowers from seeking funds in the private capital 
markets. 

IFC is the only public institution, either national or inter- 
national, which actually sets terms which are in line with those 
of private investment capital. Such terms are attracting private 
capital to join with us or to buy us out when the project 
has matured. Now that the amendment of our Charter permits 
investment in equity shares, we can be more effective both in 
supplying the most needed types of capital to new and ex- 
panding business to meet their legitimate needs, and at the 
same time providing the type of investment which is attractive 
to local and foreign investors. 

* * * 


I recognize the great economic strides which have taken 
place in so much of the developing world. At any earlier 
time this growth would have been accepted as phenomenal. 
But this is a restless, impatient age, and awakening people are 
demanding immediate gratification of their desires. 

I am fully aware of the immense problems faced by you 
and the other leaders of the countries, many of them just now 
attaining responsible statehood, which are moving through 
the no-man’s land between the past and the future. No one 
can expect perfection in this difficult task. But the stakes are 
so high you cannot afford basic errors. Your countries do not 
have a surplus out of which to pay for major mistakes. 

I admit to being critical of much which I observe, of 
desiring improvement. But I believe that the problems can be 
solved if only people have the wish and the will. 


* * * 


I now come to the end of my final talk to the Governors of 
our member countries and our guests. Many of you I have 
known for years. As I retire, I shall continue to follow the 
fortunes of these institutions and countries with which I have 
been associated. 

To all my friends, and to those many with whom I have 
crossed swords, best wishes and gocd luck in the challenging 
task ahead. 


e ce 
Nonintervention 
THE TRUE MEANING OF THE DOCTRINE 

By MANUEL PRADO, President of the Republic of Peru 


Delivered to a joint session of Congress, Washington, D. C., September 21, 1961 


and the House of Representatives; distinguished 
members of the Cabinet, the judiciary, and the diplo- 
matic corps—my friends, it is indeed a distinct honor to be 
invited to address this great Parliament and I deeply appreciate 
the generous words of introduction. It fills a visitor with a 
solemn sense of responsibility to meet with you at such a 
critical moment in the affairs of the world and more particu- 
larly in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 
So I come before you grateful for your invitation and fully 
aware of the grave responsibilities which all of us share at 


M- PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, Members of the Senate 


this time. It is my high privilege to bring you the warm 
wishes of the people of the Republic of Peru. 

And I bring you this further message: Peru stands with 
you in the struggle against communism in the world and in 
our hemisphere—whatever measures you may be required to 
take to combat it, you will find my country at your side. 

Twice it has fallen to my lot to make a state visit to the 
United States as President of my country, and twice I have 
come at a critical point in our history. In May 1942 when the 
thunder of Pearl Harbor still echoed around the world, | 
traveled to the United States as the guest of my illustrious 
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MANUEL PRADO 


friend, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, to confer with him 
and his government on wartime problems. 

At that time the Second World War had confronted the 
entire hemisphere with the grave decision of having to defend 
itself by the combined effort and sacrifice of every member 
nation in very field of activity—by the use of arms or through 
action in the domestic ideological struggle, by producing and 
delivering raw materials in unaccustomed quantities or through 
an intensive industrial effort. 


From the very beginning of the conflict and in response 
to my own convictions and responsibilities of office, I placed 
my country formally at the side of the Allies on April 1, 
1941. Consequently, when I arrived in Washington almost 
20 years ago, I was received by President Roosevelt as a de- 
fender in the southern part of our hemisphere of the same 
cause as that of the United States. 


Today the circumstances are certainly no less dramatic. 
While no general conflict now exists, no one is blinded to 
the fact that the cold war and the continuing conflicts at 
various points of the world have brought about a state of alarm 
which deeply disturbs the Western nations. 


Thus, once again, on state visit which I am now making 
during my second tenure of office as President, I come before 
you as an old friend and as one who is accustomed to speak 
with frankness. Since the times call for plain speaking among 
friends, just as they did in 1942, I would like to take this 
Opportunity to discuss with you certain grave problems which 
are now before us in the Western Hemisphere. We are all 
hearing many unsound views on these issues on the part of 
certain people who do not understand them and on the part 
of other people who wish to misrepresent them. Since I believe 
that these arguments do not stand up under careful analysis, 
I wish to make my own position and my own views very clear. 


I refer specifically to the classic principles of self-determina- 
tion of peoples and nonintervention. Self-determination of 
peoples means to me, and I think to you, the right of each 
nation to conduct its own affairs in its own way in exercise 
of its own sovereignty and it is indispensable to this principle 
that the will of the people must be able to express itself 
through free elections periodically held. 


Now, with regard to nonintervention. This principle is 
being badly misrepresented by some who would invoke it to 
permit the destruction of the inter-American system of free 
republics by an outside power—namely international com- 
munism. The doctrine of nonintervention is designed to 
prevent interference by one nation in the foreign and domestic 
affairs of another, whether this interference be done through 
infiltration, through propaganda or through the abuse of diplo- 
matic privileges. 

I can report to you that such interference occurred in my 
country on the part of one American nation which we regard 
as an agent of foreign ideologies. When such interference 
was proved we promptly broke off relations with that govern- 
ment and they will remain broken off until that country is 
once again able to conduct itself as a free and self-governing 
American Republic. May that day come soon, 


A state which interferes in the internal affairs of another 
by subversion and by provoking uprisings and disturbances 
is in no position to claim for itself the benefits of the very 
principle of nonintervention which it is violating. Any other 
interpretation would be illogical and would destroy the true 
meaning of the sound American doctrine of nonintervention. 

I say to you, therefore, Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, that the democratic, law-abiding 
republics of the Western Hemisphere have no obligation to 
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submit to subversive, vicious antidemocratic propaganda, or 
other abuse from any nation of the Americas which for the 
time being may become the creature of a foreign ideology. 
You will forgive me for being blunt on this point but as I 
have said, the moment is dangerous and we as friends can and 
must speak openly to one another. 

My ideological position from the time I first occupied the 
Presidency is positive, clear, and definitely anti-Communist. I 
have opposed and I now oppose this conception of the world 
which degrades man, deprives him of his liberty, submits him 
to the slavery of the state, robs hit of a just wage, condemns 
him to the common and the anonymous, controls his thoughts, 
directs his culture and separates him from God. Communism 
is the negation of America of its traditions and of its mission 
for the future. It must be driven out of the Americas. 

I consider it an honor for me not to have accepted sug- 
gestions which I received in 1942 to exchange ambassadors 
with the Soviet Union despite the fact, that at the time, that 
country and mine were part of the same war front. As a result 
Peru has no diplomatic relations with those governments 
behind the Iron Curtain. The reason for my refusal is obvious: 
I foresaw that once Nazi-Fascist totalitarianism was conquered, 
communism would employ all its resources in an attempt to 
dominate the world. Unfortunately the facts have given me 
good reason. 

In addition to these considerations of a purely political 
nature to which I have referred, I believe that in order to 
combat communism successfully we must take into account 
the economic factor for the welfare of the people. The co- 
operation of the United States with the southern part of the 
hemisphere is necessary and it must be effective and prompt. 
Any delay is dangerous. Any limitation of the program can 
be an open door for the enemy. 

In the alliance-for-progress program, that great campaign 
launched by President Kennedy, each nation should be en- 
couraged to determine its own goals, its own priorities and 
procedures in accordance with its own aims and ambitions. 
With a frank understanding on this question a great deal 
can be done for the unity of the hemisphere in meeting the 
totalitarian attack. Let us bear in mind that the mandate of 
history is that America is and must continue to be the bulwark 
of liberty and human dignity. 

Senators and Representatives, before I take my leave of 
you let me add these words to the message I prepared to 
bring to you today. They are words which my conscience and 
my sense of the high responsibility of this hour prompt me 
to utter. The moment is of the most extreme gravity. Grave 
moments call for grave decisions—for bold action—for cour- 
age, and faith. 

We learned this when we worked and fought and sacrificed 
together, through the crisis of 20 years ago. We did what 
had to be done to save Western civilization, and I do not 
need to recall it to you now. But I do say to you that in the 
present crisis we must follow the same hard course. We can 
do no less, and we may have to do more. 

This is the supreme test of the moral force of free peoples. 
The totalitarian threat of atheistic communism calls for sacri- 
fice—national sacrifice, economic sacrifice. It must be met 
with patriotism, with dedication and with all that is necessary 
to assure peace, freedom, and a decent way of life to our 
generation and to those who will follow us. 


Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, in the name of my country 
may I conclude by paying a special tribute to the United 
States of America and to its exemplary democratic institutions 
among which the Senate and House of Representatives are 
outstanding. 
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was founded more than a hundred years ago on theories 

advanced by Karl Marx. Karl Marx was a German 
philosopher and socialist. He lived from 1818 to 1883—and 
was roughly a contemporary of Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln and Marx had one thing in common. They were 
both opposed to suffering—intensely interested in improving 
the lot of the poor—and in righting what they felt was wrong. 

Lincoln was concerned by the distress of the lowly in the 
factories in this country and in Europe. He cringed at the 
poverty of the farm communities from which he had sprung. 
He hated with a holy hatred any hereditary wealth which 
tended to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. He felt 
that democracy itself could never survive unless it was possible 
for individuals in all levels of society to have an opportunity 
for success. 


(J) es toonded a of course, not something new. It 


LINCOLN DEVELOPED LAND-GRANT COLLEGE CONCEPT 


One of Lincoln’s great contributions to the people of 
America was his developing and supporting of the idea of 
the Land Grant College. 

Prior to the passage of the Morrill Act in 1861—one 
hundred years ago this year—by which the Land-Grant College 
became an integral part of American Education, it was con- 
sidered non-academic for anyone to gain a college education 
geared toward making himself a more skilled workman, a 
better craftsman, or a better farmer. 

Higher education, from the days of Plato, had been keyed 
to educating the elite, a relatively few men—and not many 
women—in the basic fields of restricted sciences and letters. 
The universities were more or less restricted to people who 
were to enter law, medicine, teaching, or the clergy. But Abra- 
ham Lincoln felt that everyone who wanted to learn and who 
had the ability to learn was entitled to seek a college education. 

Lincoln wanted all men to have a richer and a fuller life. 
He envisioned man’s discoveries, the shop machine and the 
plow, as the servants of all the people, and not merely as a 
more efficient means of filling granaries and the banks of the 
few who, from the beginning of history, had always managed 
to maneuver and control the mass of the people for their 
own benefit. 

But Lincoln was not able to do all that he wanted to do in 
this direction. He was busy with the war, for one thing. And, 
a days after the end of the war, he died from an assassin’s 

uliet. 

America and the world lost the benefit of the ideas which he 
might have developed—and the things he might have done— 
to oo the living standards of people everywhere, had he 
lived. 

And no leader came forth in North America to take up the 


1 Communism as used in this presentation means present-day Sino- 
Soviet imperialism of both the Asian and European brands and not 
the historic New Testament or present day (in some areas) non- 
violent attempts to form non-proprietary communities. 


load which Abraham Lincoln had carried until his untimely 
death. 

- But the torch of revolution toward a changed world traveled 
across the Atlantic to Europe, and was picked up by Karl 
Marx and his disciples whose ultimate goal for relieving human 
suffering was perhaps the same as Abraham Lincoln’s had been 
—but whose philosophy of how to attain that goal was quite 
different. 

Here, very briefly, are three basic points of Karl Marx’s 
doctrine. He believed that: 

1. Labor is the sole creator of wealth. Research, risk taking, 
management, investment capital play no fruitful part. 

2. The capitalist class enriches itself by withholding from 
labor a part of its rightful share; and 

3. All means of production—lands, factories, transportation 
facilities—should be owned by the state and operated for the 
benefit of the state. 


“THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO” 


In 1847, Karl Marx—together with his friend Friederich 
Engels—prepared a document called “The Communist Mani- 
festo.” 


A manifesto is a statement of policy issued by an organiza- 
tion or party. 

“The Communist Manifesto” was put together as the party 
platform of an organization known as the Communist League. 

It is generally thought that this document was drafted largely 
by Engels. It is signed by both men—but Engels gives Marx 
full credit for the ideas expressed in it. In the preface to the 
English translation, Engels writes: 


“I consider myself bound to state that the fundamental 
proposition which forms the nucleus of the ‘Manifesto’ 
belongs to Marx.” 

The gist of the proposition—to quoie Engels—is: that 
the whole history of mankind has been a history of class 
struggles, contests between exploiting and exploited, ruling 
and oppressed classes; that the history of these class struggles 
forms a series of evolution in which, nowadays, a stage has 
been reached where the exploited and oppressed class—the 
proletariat—cannot attain its emancipation from the sway 
of the exploiting and ruling class—the bourgeoise—without, 
at the same time, and once and for all, emancipating society 
at large from all exploitation, oppression, class distinctions 
and class struggles.” 

“The Communist Manifesto”? runs 27 book-size printed 

es. 
pm won't embarrass anyone by asking for a show of hands as 
to how many of you people have re#d this paper. 

But it is something which I feel that every intelligent 
American should read, if for no other reason than to see what 
kind of thinking is back of the idea of communism—and 





2 Feuer, Lewis S., Editor, Marx and Engels—Basic Writings on Politics 
and Philosophy, Doubleday Anchor, paper edition, New York, 1959. 
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RAYMCND W. MILLER 


what kind of appeal it took to set the whole chain reaction 
of communism into motion. 

The word “capitalism” as it is widely used—and misused 
—today was probably unheard of until the time of Marx. 

He looked upon the accumulation of capital as really the 
work of the devils of hell upon earth. 

He saw the results of the industrial revolution. He saw men 
—— ground into mere cogs in the wheels of new and mighty 


Seiow the hovels for those — who came in from the 
Open spaces in the country to get work in the cities. 

He saw workmen becoming mere animals, sleeping in dark, 
dreary places with food of the lowest type—and with wages 
so small that they could aspire to nothing more than bare 
existence, while the profits of industry went to the feudal 
lords, the barons, and the capitalists of Europe. 

Karl Marx hated what he saw—and he hated his inter- 
pretation of what he saw. 

He lashed out at the situation. He wanted above all else to 
correct it. 

He approached the problem without a sustaining faith in 
God, and apparently without a belief in the worth and dignity 
of the individual. 

Unlike Abraham Lincoln, Karl Marx appears to have been 
a person who had no real love in his heart for his fellow man. 
He wanted to help people in the field of material things but 
he appears to have been a person who never particularly loved 
those he felt he might be able to help. 

It is significant that through the years, Lincoln has grown 
steadily and increasingly 1n worldwide affection and esteem, 
while Marx as a person has not. 

Marx died a lonely and frustrated individual—a broken- 
hearted wretch who had very few friends. 

But, what we must never forget is that, through his theories 
which—with the help of Engels—he put down on paper 
and put into circulation, he sowed the seeds of the largest 
mass movement ever to hit the earth. 

Back there in the middle of the 19th Century, Karl Marx 
doubtless had great hopes for the success of his philosophy— 
but he never could have dreamed that, by the year 1961, 
there would be more people under the control of his doctrine 
—as explained and interpreted by his disciples—than the 
total number of Christians, Jews and Moslems in the world. 
Think of it! 

In addition to attracting followers down through the years, 
Marxiam has gained a number of new characteristics. 

For instance, 1 doubt very much if Karl Marx ever thought 
he was setting out to draw up a blueprint for a police state, 
a slave state, or a ruthless dictatorship. 


WHAT Is THE BASIC APPEAL OF COMMUNISM? 


But the point for us to remember is that the basic appeal of 
communism is stronger today than it has ever been. The basic 
appeal to the people is this: 


“You have been exploited. You have been cheated. 
You have been ground down. The capitalists and the 
capitalistic countries have taken away from you what 
rightfully belongs to you. Your time has come. Do away 
with all forms of capitalism in your own country and in 
the world, and you will have everything you want. You 
will have what is yours. All your problems will be solved.” 


This is the appeal of communism. 

There is no mention in this appeal, of course, about loss 
of personal freedom. That factor is never mentioned, and 
never admitted by the promoters of communism. 

All they say is that, “We will bury capitalism—and when 
we do, the world will be ours!” 
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This is a hopeful note for the “have-not.” This—plus the 
use of intrigue—and force, when necessary—causes them to 
respond to the glowing promises which are held out to them. 


SERVICE CAPITALISM—AND WHAT IT Is 


Now, here in North America, our economic system—our 
system of capitalism—has not remained static. We have im- 
proved it over what it was a century ago. 

We have, as a matter of fact, developed an entirely new 
kind of capsttalism. 

To differentiate our present-day North American capitalism 
from the monopoly capitalism which Karl Marx saw in his 
day, I term our present-day system cooperative-service capital- 
ism—it is the antitheses of communism. That, to my mind, 
is exactly what we now have, although there is still room for 
improvement. 

This Cooperative-Service Capitalism combines the basic 
principles of participation, self-help, and social concern in 
the use of capital. 

Within it labor, management, and capital from a triumvirate 
that makes possible an economy based upon the theory of 
abundance rather than scarcity. 

Within it capitalistic enterprises develop along various lines. 
Basically they are profit and loss corporations, non-profit co- 
operative corporations, individual enterprises and partnerships. 

Social and economic mobility differentiates this form of 
Capitalism from the strictures and personal restrictions in- 
herent in the state capitalism of modern dictatorial com- 
munism. 

Our new capitalism participates in producing economic 
progress through social justice by democratic means. 

Canada and the United States have developed on both sides 
of the border this same general type of cooperative-service 
capitalism and have each put the old exploitive type in legal 
straitjackets. Where the word capitalism is used further in 
this presentation, it means this new North American type. 

The Cooperative, as used in this paper, is a non-profit cor- 
poration organized to serve its members at cost. Its members 
join voluntarily and may withdraw membership and patronage 
at will. It is managed by a board of directors elected by the 
membership, without interference or control by the state. The 
Cooperative offers an opportunity for the “little man” to 
participate in the benefits of a mass production and distribu- 
tion economy, and still maintain his individual ownership 
and identity. 

The word “cooperative” as used in the communist vocabu- 
lary, describes a state-controlled organization, the antithesis 
of a voluntary group such as we have in the free world. 

Cooperative-service capitalism has not led to state owner- 
ship of all the means of production, as Karl Marx advocated. 
It has not caused the individual to regress into a mere pawn 
of the state, as is the case in all of the communist countries 
today. 

But it has marvelously succeeded in accomplishing every- 
thing worthwhile for which Karl Marx pleaded in his day— 
and much more. 

Our North American system of capitalism centers around 
the profit motive. It permits the individual citizen to own 
land and property, productive equipment and resources—to 
work at a job of his own choosing—to take risks—to compete 
in the market place—and to keep as his own a fair share of 
what he earns. But this new capitalism is set up to meet 
human needs—to create jobs—and to contribute to the general 
good, as well as to enable employers and employees alike to 
make money. 

This system of capitalism recognizes values in life above 
and beyond economic security. 
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It is concerned not only with providing comforts, con- 

veniences and luxuries for the human body, but it is also 
concerned with providing for the betterment of the human 
spirit. 
Our North American system of capitalism recognizes the 
worth and dignity of the individual. It encourages initiative 
and self-reliance. It embodies ethics—although some individu- 
als and corporations, of course, still have this to learn. 

It is based on man’s love of freedom. 

And, thank goodness, it is practical. It works. 

Our North American system of service capitalism, as a 
matter of fact, has proved itself to be by far the best economic 
system ever devised for producing and distributing an abun- 
dance of goods and services for the great mass of the people. 


CAN CAPITALISM COMPETE? 

Despite all of this, however, this new type capitalism is 
not gaining many new adherents in the non-European world. 

It is communism that is gaining. 

In many of the newly developing countries of Africa, Asia 
and South America—capitalism is looked upon almost with 
scorn. 

This has been going on for some time. 

Dr. Charles Malik,® one of the great statesmen of the Free 
World, has told us that in the past 40 years, we have not 
gained one inch against communism. (Dr. Malik was Former 
President of the United Nations General Assembly and 
presently is Professor at American University in Washington, 
D.C.) 

And he made that statement before Laos and Cuba were 
so rapidly and so definitely overrun. 

The question is: Cam capitalism compete? 

Can capitalism compete with communism in the newly 
developing areas of the world? 

What will be required of us to gain ground against com- 
munism—to preserve our American way of life—to maintain 
our personal and economic freedom—and to keep America 
marching in the van of mankind along the main road of 
human destiny? 

These are hard questions. 

They are also questions from which we cannot escape. 

Capitalism will not win out in the world unless capitalists 
make it win and that is all of us. 

Can we do so? 

I, for one, believe we can. But we must face the facts as 
they are, do everything within our power to correct what 
needs to be corrected—and go on from there to be crusaders 
for capitalism for service, as well as for profit. 


HANDICAPS OF CAPITALISM 

To begin with, we must be the first to admit that capitalism, 
with all its good points, and with all of its fine achievements 
—is still far from being perfect. 

The imperfections—the faults—are not inherent in the 
capitalistic system itself. They are merely the reflections— 
the fruits, if you will—of the attitudes of the actions of the 
men and women who influence the operation of the capitalistic 
system—businessmen, government officials, labor leaders, edu- 
cators, and others. Capitalism is weakened the moment the 
emphasis ceases to be on service. 

Capitalism becomes counterfeit when those who control it 
concentrate on greed. 

The whole idea of the new capitalism is lost in the newly 





3 Malik, Charles, “Will the Future Redeem the Past?” An address 
delivered at Williamsburg, Virginia, June 11, 1960 (reprinted and 
distributed as a public service by the Virginia Commission on Con- 
stitutional Government), Richmond, Virginia, August, 1960. 
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emerging countries, when, for instance, we go into those 
countries and buy up chocolate, tapioca, minerals and other 
goods at prices which provide a bare living wage, or less, for 
those who produce those materials. Our economic system 
should be able to reach out and make it possible for the 
workers who produce rubber, for example, to own a vehicle 
of some sort equipped with rubber tires—even though it is 
nothing more than a self-propelled bicycle. 

The whole idea of capitalism is lost when we get so busy 
trying to make money and to gain economic security, that we 
can think of nothing else—and when, for instance, we use 
misleading advertising, make false claims about our products, 
give inferior service, mislabel packages, fail to fulfill on 
guarantees, work in collusion with racketeers, set up cartels, 
conspire to fix prices, look upon competitors as enemies to be 
wiped out by fair means or foul—and so on. 

Practices such as these are not universal. If they were, 
capitalism would crumble overnight. But whenever greed 
enters in and integrity goes out, capitalism is handicapped— 
and its shortcomings cannot be glossed over, or hidden from 
the eyes of the world. 

In passing, I draw attention to three specific handicaps to 
capitalism which stem purely from the attitudes of those of 
us who control the operation of our economic system—and 
which prevent capitalism from earning the whole-hearted 
loyalty of people throughout the world in today’s struggle 
between communism and capitalism. 


HANDICAP 1: ATTITUDE TOWARD COLOR 


The first such handicap grows out of our attitude toward 
color. Four-fifths of the people of the world are of a different 
color from those of us who have a North European heritage. 

When St. Paul brought the civilizing al of Chris- 
tianity to Europe, the ancestors to most of us in North Europe 
—who had been wild pagans, chasing each other around the 
bushes and through the forests—gained knowledge and power. 

Because they were of a light color, they consciously took 
it for granted that this face made them a superior race—and 
we inherited from them the same idea. 

But unfortunately for our children and grandchildren, satel- 
lites, plows, fertilizers and factories are color blind. 

We who operate the capitalistic system do not yet seem 
to recognize this fact—or to recognize it enough. 

Few American business firms have any business executives 
at home or abroad who are empowered to make decisions— 
and who are of a different race from the “superior” North 
European. 

This is the root of much of the problem that we ourselves 
are creating for democracy throughout the world. 


HANDICAP 2: ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE BRAINS OF WOMEN 


A second handicap which capitalism possesses grows out of 
our attitude toward the brains of women. (It sounds rather 
silly, doesn’t it? ) 

Through the centuries, women have been subservient to 
men. The woman has been the bearer of children—and the 
beast of burden. 

We in North America have emancipated the woman from 
drudgery. We have given her the vote and an electric kitchen. 
We permit her to hold a job. But we have failed to recognize 
that the brains of women are equal to—if not superior to— 
the brains of man. 

For instance, there are today very few women engaged in 
highly technical, scientific work in North America.* A recent 





* Rules are often proven by exceptions—A dramatic exception that 
proves this thesis is Dr. Grace L. Hopper, Director of Systems 
Research of the Remington Rand Division of the Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration—New York Times,—Business Section, August 18, 1961. 
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study of a representative number of laboratories of American 
corporations involved in scientific research showed that very 
few women were employed except in positions of secretarial 
work or handling office machines. 

The opposite is true in that part of the world with which 
we ate competing for economic and scientific dominance. 

In the scientific work of Soviet Russia which has startled 
the world, women are at least equal in numbers with men— 
and, in certain fields such as medicine, women predominate. 
This is equally true in Mainland China. 

The leaders of present day Marxism have found that the 
brains of women are ideally fitted for the scientific age—and 
are putting them to work. If we do that at all, it is only 
occasionally. 


HANDICAP 3: FAILURE TO COMMUNICATE O7'R PHILOSOPHY 

A third handicap which capitalism possesses—and this may 
come as a surprise to you—is the fact that we do not com- 
municate out philosophy of life to others—we have the means 
but not the spirit. 

We have magazines, books, newspapers, television, radio— 
we have developed an overwhelming system of advertising 
techniques through the written and spoken word, and through 
audio and visual aids. We can sell soap and toothpaste and 
automobiles. 

But can we sell ideas—can we sell ideas to people through- 
out the world who may, or may not, understand or be in full 
agreement with our ideas? 

From my travels in much of the world—and as a result of 
conversations with literally thousands of people—I have 
become convinced that we in the United States have failed 
to master the art of communicating to others our basic 
philosophy of life. 

What we seem to overlook in our communications is the 
importance of getting others emotionally involved im our facts. 
This is something we are going to have to learn how to do— 
or, at least, how to do better than we are at present doing. 


A WAR OF IDEAS 

The war between communism and capitalism in which 
we are now engaged is a war between freedom and slavery. 

It is a war of ideas. 

It is getting hotter and hotter. 

If we lose this war, it could—in many respects—be as 
destructive to civilization and to sanity in the world as an 
all-out war of missiles and hydrogen bombs. 

To win this war—to give the people of the newly develop- 
ing countries an idea of what democracy is, and of how #t 
works within the framework of a capitalistic economy, we raust, 
first of all, straighten out our own attitudes and actions in the 
operation of our capitalistic system. And I am confident that 
this can be done, because I have confidence in the basic in- 
tegrity and intelligence—and out-giving humanitarian spirit 
of the people of North America. 

We must remove the handicaps which hang around the 
neck of capitalism. 

The next thing we must do, as I see it, is to spell omt repre- 
sentatwe democracy’--to clarify democracy—for ourselves, 
and for the world. 


THE Four “LEGS” OF DEMOCRACY 


Representative democracy within the framework of 4 capi- 
talistic economy is mot a one-legged stool—it is not a 





5 By Representative Democracy which for the purpose of this paper J 
term Democracy, I mean that combination of political theories and 
practices that has evolved into the types of governments we have in 
Canada and the United States. 
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one-legged “shooting stick,’ such as is used by the British 
at horse races. Rather, democracy is a chair with four legs. 
These are the four legs: 


1. ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 


Economic democracy is a state of society in which people 
of different races and of various desires, ambitions and degrees 
of ability have a full opportunity to develop themselves in 
such a way that they can hold their heads high and say, “We 
are a part of the matefial and spiritual growth and develop- 
ment of our country.” 

The word “we” has become the keystone of the success 
of the communist world. We should remember that the word 
“we” is also the keystone of the success of our republic—and 
the keystone of our American way of life. 

Our forefathers were not stabbing in the dark when they 
launched the Preamble to the Constitution with the words, 
“We the people.” 


2. EDUCATIONAL DEMOCRARY 

By this, I mean giving people an opportunity to apply and 
to use their education and training to tt ~ fullest. Unless we 
have educational democracy in the world, there is little need 
for any other kind of freedom; ! hope this does not sound 
too harsh. 

But what I am trying to say is that we had better quic 
helping illiterates to be literate, unless, at the same time, we 
can help them find opportunities for the development that 
should come with literacy. 

In too much of the non-European world today, literacy 
leads only to frustration. Learning to read and write, without 
having the opportunity to apply this education and to be a 
useful citizen causes trouble. 


3. JUDICIAL DEMOCRACY 


Being a lawyer, I have deep personal feelings about this 
particular leg of the chair of democracy. 

Unless, and until, laws can be made applicable to all, 
democracy itself is a farce. 

This, too, may sound harsh—but it is a fact. We in the 
United States are today having perhaps the biggest internal 
struggle ever to take place in our history to see whether public 
opinion will support the judicial democracy that our courts 
are expounding. 

We are very fortunate in having judges in our lower and 
appellate and high courts who carry on the traditions of our 
great Anglo-Saxon legal heritage. 

In many parts of the world, however, and unfortunately in 
certain sections of the U. S.—judicial democracy does not 
have the opportunity to be followed through by community 
understanding. 

American Siciin and civic leaders and government officials, 
in too many cases, take the easy road—and have followed the 
whims and fancies of those who believe that they were born 
into the upper crust because of race. 


4. POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


This is what we hear so much about in world affairs. A 
political democracy cannot possibly succeed unless it has the 
support of the other three legs of democracy; economic, edu- 
cational and judicial. 

We blame the government and the administration and 
various fedexal agencies for the fiasco in Cuba and in Laos and 
elsewhere. 

But failure in these areas is not primarily the fault of our 
government representatives. It is more the fault of the citizens, 
the voters—the people of our land, including particularly 
those of us in cooperatives. 
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We are so busy with our own personal and business affairs 
we fail to realize that our national problem could be solved 
better—and the world would be more stable—if we took time 
out to strengthen and advance economic democracy, educa- 
tional democracy, and judicial democracy, so that political 
democracy could survive. 

The sad note is this: In many of the newly developing areas 
of the world, political democracy is failing and being taken 
over by some form of military dictatorship—as in Korea— 
either on the right or the left, very largely because of the 
failure of cooperative leaders at home and abroad to take 
a greater interest and a more active part in public and world 
affairs. 

The people of the newer nations have little respect for the 
local money-lender or the foreign capitalist—and hence choose 
statism either of the right or of the left. 


Wuy COMMUNISM HAS GAINED 


Cartels are sires of communism and its resulting slavery, 
because of the frustrations of men and women against the 
exploitations, abuses, and iron shackles of exploitive capitalism. 
Communism is largely winning by default because of the 
neglect on the part of those “who have,” to have compassion 
for those who “have not.” 

Cooperatives, on the other hand, are sires of democracy and 
of freedom, because cooperatives give men and women the 
opportunity to learn by doing—and to participate in their own 
destiny both economic ar! social—to feel that they belong. 

Communism has gained ground largely because the capi- 
talistic free world has failed to explain—and to prove—to 
the people of the world that capitalism has made the gospel of 
Marx as obsolete as the old belief that the world is flat. 

Capitalism can be explained only by capitalists who are 
true believers. And cooperatives, being among the most 
capitalistic of all sectors of 20th century capitalism, have 
neglected to carry the torch of conviction in the crusade for 
freedom. 

Communism is a giant cartel of state capitalism—with men 
as pawns on the chessboard—and with dictators making the 
moves. Pawns are always expendable. 

Cartelized communism—or cooperative-ser 
one or the other will be the “wave of the future.” 

Our children’s destiny is in our hands. If capitalism is to 
win in competition with communism, the victory will come 
only as the result of the determination and efforts of the 
voluntary apostles and disciples of cooperative service capi- 
talism who believe in this economic system of ours and in 
this way of life. 

Voluntary cooperation is an idea which we can export to 
the people of the newly developing countries—but not by 
sitting on our hands—and not by concentrating on our own 
selfish interests—while the communists are out selling their 
wares, and often establishing organizations called “coopera- 
tives,” but which are state institutions and not voluntary 
organizations of free people.® 


THE MILITIA OF FREEDOM 

In our type of government, the citizens of the land are the 
militia of freedom. From the War for Independence through 
the several major wars since, our military has been largely 
composed of non-professional fighters. When the call of alarm 
has sounded, the able-bodied men have risen to assume their 
tasks in line with their abilities. 

Today we ate engaged in a war of much greater magnitude 
than any war we have ever known in the past—a cold war 
for the loyalties of people. 


6 Tragic Island, How Communism Came to Cuba, Pflaum, Irving 
Peter, Prentice-Hall, Chapter 12. 
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In this world-wide engagement, new types of resources are 
needed. While the military holds the lines against a hot, 
shooting war, the citizens of our nation must rise up and 
help win the war of ideas. 

Each segment of our population has its appointed task— 
the educator, for instance, to battle in the classroom and the 
forum for the principles of freedom; the lawyer for world 
peace through law; the trade union proponent for freedom 
of choice in working; the economist for social mobility— 
and so on through a long list of groups who can help build 
the battlements for liberty. 

The groups which I have just enumerated are perhaps all 
doing a better job in defense of our common cause than the 
group here assembled at this meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Cooperation—and yet, we have an easier and more 
important task than any of the others, 

Dr. Joseph G. Knapp, Administrator of the Farmer Co- 
operative Service of the U.S.D.A.7 in the “Report of the 
Social Science Research Council,” published in 1933, said, 
“The compilation of information is perhaps less important 
than ability to make good use of it.” 

No truer words were ever uttered concerning the basic 
cause of the loss of much of the free world to dictators and 
to slavery. 


COOPERATIVES HAVE Not MADE Goop UsE 
OF THEIR INFORMATION 


The “little people of the world” can understand the message 
of cooperation, and can adapt it to their use in developing a 
standard of living beyond that offered at the end of the rainbow 
by the dictators of the Kremlin and Peking—and yet for a 
third of a century, during which time Communism has grown 
like the beanstalk in the famous folk story, Jack and the 
Bean Stalk, we at the American Institute of Cooperation have 
compiled information and have created the world’s greatest 
library of cooperative literature—but we have done practically 
nothing more than merely to assemble information, and oc- 
casionally to use it for ourselves. 

We have not taken up the cause of cooperation—and we 
have failed to make good use of our information in “saving 
the world.” 

Freedom is most secure in those countries which use co- 
Operatives as a basic part of their capitalistic economy. Com- 
munism, on the other hand, finds a toehold and grows among 
the population in those areas where cooperatives are either 
non-existent or very weak. 

People can understand the meaning of working together 
toward a better economic and social existence—in fact, com- 
munism is a false heresy of cooperative effort. 

Where true cooperatives are strong, communism is weak— 
for example in Sweden, Switzerland, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, Denmark, Ireland, Greece, Canada, and the United 
States. But communism is in a virulent stage in countries 
where cooperatives are largely unknown, as in some countries 
in Latin America—in some areas there cooperatives are 
beginning to make headway.® 

The only short-cut to wnderstanding economic freedom is 
through the use of the non-profit voluntary associations. We 
have spent untold millions with the best of intentions in the 
newly formed nations, and have had it go down the rat hole, 
largely because we have not seriously attempted to help the 
people there understand how to use the cooperative vehicle 
to carry them over the rough spots. 

Japan today is in the camp of the free world, principally 


7 Black, John D., Research in Agricultural Cooperation, Social Science 
Research Council, New York, 1933, P. 27. 
8 Americas, August, 1961, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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because during the MacArthur regime, the rural people were 
encouraged to form agricultural, credit, and fisheries coopera- 
tives. Incidentally, this was under the direction of John Cooper 
from the Bank for Cooperatives in St. Paul. 

Communism has had a setback in one section of Italy 
where an American cooperative group took the initiative in 
helping the people there get cooperative credit for their local 
cooperatives. I know of no other spot on the Italian peninsula 
where communism is being rolled back. This Italian work 
was implemented through the leadership of Murray Lincoln 
largely from his experience as President of CARE—another 
cooperative. 

Where the population is poverty-stricken, as is most of 
the uncommitted world, people cannot appreciate capitalism 
except through experiencing capitalism in their own lives. 

Communism does begin among the rich, 1c strikes and festers 
and grows and the destitute are hopeless. 


COOPERATIVES—IHE SEEDBEDS OF DEMOCRACY 


I recommend that we, as members of cooperatives, keep 
on compiling information—but following the Knapp formula 
make certain that we alert the powers-that-be in all organiza- 
tions working with people in the emerging nations that 
cooperatives are the seedbeds of democracy. - 

Only an infinitesimal part of our overseas development 
efforts, public and private, have been directed into the fields 
of helping people learn the way and means of self-help or- 
ganizations. A large part of our failures in the distant areas 
can be credited to the fact that we have taken the easy path 
—too much of our overseas time and money has been spent 
to help governments to do the job when we, at home, know 
that that is not the way to help the growth of democracy. 

American cooperatives are the logical contacts to the 
world in explaining how peoples organizations are among 
the foundation stones of the structure of democracy. Invalu- 
able help can be received from the Farmers Cooperative Service 
and the Small Business Administration of the U. S. Govern- 
ment—but the lead in “showing the world” the fundamental 
principles of our cooperative organizations must be taken by 
the voluntary organizations themselves. 

Some big enterprises the government, of course, must do, 
such as our own Hoover Dam, TVA, and St. Lawrence De- 
velopment program—but in much of the world we have 
encouraged the state sector to go imto areas where a coopera- 
tive of the people themselves could not only do the job much 
better, but also as well be a seminar for democracy. For 
instance, we have encouraged government to distribute power 
in new countries and have not encouraged the REA co- 
operative principle. 


Co-ops HAVE STOOD IDLY BY INSTEAD OF TAKING INITIATIVE 


Too many vested business interests in our country have 
thrown roadblocks in the way of cooperative efforts overseas 
while cooperators at the same time, being in possession of the 
knowledge and experience of how to wield a mighty effort 
in the direction of stability through the use of the non-profit 
mechanism, have stood idly by and done little missionary work. 

The North Sea Kingdoms have proven that cooperatives are 
the antithesis of statism and dictatorial communism—and, at 
the same time, do not eliminate ordinary profit-and-loss private 
business. The amazing thing is that as cooperatives have served 
and flourished in these countries and on our continent, ordinary 
entrepreneur enterprises have likewise prospered. 

The nonprofit cooperative not only helps in its selected 
field, but acts as a stimulus and guide for other business to 
prosper without depending upon monopoly trusts and cartels. 

Most of the world judges between the lure of communism 
and the strait jacket of cartels and trusts. As between the two, 
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the common run of mankind is choosing communism—and 
yet we have the cooperatives ready to act as a safety valve in 
the high pressures of the human boiler and we have not 
made this mechanism available. 

Unless the “little people” of the world can learn to use the 
non-profit device of a seif-help cooperative for certain of their 
needs, there is no stopping the drift toward the fulfiliment 
of the dire prophesies of the Masters of the Kremlin and of 
Peking. 

Those of us in the free world who have learned to build 
ourselves and the community through self-help devices have 
an obligation to make this information available to all and 
to help them to use the system—or else we will go down the 
drain to the sewer of Marxism, along with the cartel-minded 
operators, 

The basis of successful educational research is to probe— 
test—prove. This methodology I have attempted to use in this 
presentation. 


SUMMARY OF IDEAS ON COMMUNISM— 
CAPITALISM—COOPERATIVES 


A capsule condensation of the ideas presented here might 
include these thoughts: 

Cooperatives prove that great people are ordinary 
people captured by a great idea. 

There are a half million words in the English language 
and the one that has the highest motivation index is 
participation. 

There is no human satisfaction equal to that which 
comes of doing work that is creative. 

Emotion often obscures problems. 

This is the age of revolution—will it bring us freedom 
or slavery? 

Cooperative effort trains men to combine enthusiasm 
with humility—the word we becomes all important rather 
than I, 

The day-by-day difference between the Soviet philoso- 
phy and the cooperative philosophy is this: In the 
Sino-Soviet world, the organization is more important 
than the people; in democracies, people are more im- 
portant than the organization. 

Democracy itself is a great cooperative. 

Cooperation is not only a good economic device, but 
a teacher in the school of freedom. 

Despite all this, I am afraid that we members of coopera- 
tives are not doing our full part to man the defense wall in 
the war of ideas. 

Our government announced policy is to help with informa- 
tion, when asked, those countries that need technical counsel 
in developing self-help voluntary organizations. The govern- 
ment would be well advised to actually use co-ops in this 
country and their leaders to assist in this project. 


Co-ops Must ASSUME RIGHTFUL LEADERSHIP POSITION 


I recommend, therefore, that our cooperatives assume their 
tightful position of responsible leadership—and voluntarily 
fulfill their obligation to do something by appointing and 
implementing an acfoss-the-board commission of agricultural, 
credit union, consumer, and service cooperative technicians 
who, without delay, will make available to the world the 
fundamental principles of self-help which we have found to 
be all-important in developing a land of economic, as well 
as political, freedom. 

Remember, we are mobilizing in a total war of ideas. 

This will take time, energy and money—but of what value 
are these, if the rainbow of freedom vanishes from mankind? 

This is today: This is our day. Yesterday is but a cancelled 
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check, and tomorrow is a promissory note. But today is cash. 
Our place in history is right now. 

If we neglect our duties as responsible citizens within a 
responsible society, some of the younger people in this room 
—when they are the elders in the 21st century—may secretly 
recount to their grandchildren the fact that in their youth 
they had liberty and freedom. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty and freedom. That precious right of choice may be 
seriously impaired—even lost—if this generation fails to live 
up to its responsibilities. 

Time is of the essence. The Bard of Avon in “Julius Caesar” 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


well expressed it four centuries ago in a mandate for those 
who believe in Cooperative Capitalism when he said: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.” 


The World Situation 


STRENGTHENING OF THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
By PAUL H. NITZE, Assistant Secretary of Defense, International Security Affairs 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Association of the United States Army, Washington, D. C., September 7, 1961 


N RECENT WEEKS we have seen a series of decisions 

affecting the strengthening of the United States Army. 

I believe we will see further such decisions in coming 

weeks. It is appropriate, therefore, that I use the occasion of 

this annual meeting of the Association of the United States 

Army to say a few words about the world situation which has 
made and is making these decisions necessary. 

In the first place it is clear for all to see that the current 
crisis is Mr. Khrushchev’s crisis. He has taken the initiative. 
He has chosen the timing. He has made the demands. He has 
issued the threats. He has specified the deadlines. He could 
call off the crisis if he wished to. He is acting in the classic 
role of the aggressor. 

The crisis focuses on Berlin, an enclave with its access 
routes running through Soviet-controlled territory. But the 
current crisis is broader than Berlin. It involves a total con- 
frontation of Soviet Bloc objectives and those of the non- 
Communist world. 

The Soviet leaders style themselves as “peace lovers”; the 
Socialist camp, they say, desires only peace. Let us analyze what 
this really means. Secretary Rusk has already pointed out the 
extraordinary perversion of language which allows totalitarian 
regimes to style themselves as “democracies” and to label 
Western measures for “defense” as “aggression.” On the other 
Land, when the Russians say they ate “peace loving,” this 
does express a preference of a type; for they would, of course, 
prefer to gain domination without military conflict. In their 
terms, the West should show its dedication to the cause of 
peace by acquiescing to all Soviet demands, even the most 
outrageous, thus helping to prove the Communist dogma 
that the triumph of what they call “Socialism” will be achieved 
without war. I think it essential that all free men understand 
this Soviet view of the world. However inverted the logic may 
appear to us, it is quite clear that they seriously contend that 
the only danger to “peace” is from those who propose to stand 
firm against their aggression, those who would risk war rather 
than surrender the values of a free society. As Clausewitz 
put it very succinctly years ago, the aggressor is always peace- 
loving, for he wants to enter the territory of his victim unop- 
posed. Clausewitz said war exists for the benefit of the 
defender; it comes about only if the defender wishes to fight 
for his vital interests rather than surrender them. 


Let us turn now to the specific case of Berlin. The West's 
objectives are simple and straightforward: we are committed 


to preserve the freedom of the people of West Berlin and the 
viability of the city itself, which means there must be the 
right of free access to Berlin. To guarantee that right the con- 
tinued garrisoning of the city by forces of the three Western 
powers is necessary. The Soviet prime objectives are to elimi- 
nate the window on Eastern Europe represented by Berlin— 
which they have in part accomplished by sealing off the 
Eastern portion of the city—and to compel at least a de facto 
recognition of the East German state and its present bound- 
aries. They wish to undermine the Western military presence 
in West Berlin and to bring it firmly under the thumb of the 
East Germans and the Russians. 


Speaking personally, I am convinced that there is also a 
much broader Communist objective involved, of which Berlin 
is merely a proving ground. This is to impose on the West 
and on the U. S. by the application of threats of force, and 
terror tactics, a psychological defeat by purporting to demon- 
strate our impotence in the face of the much advertised Soviet 
power. Concurrently, by a combination of threats and cajolery, 
they hope to break up the unity of the NATO alliance and 
undermine the will of some or all of its members to resist 
the Communist program. If the Communists were to succeed 
in these objectives, che effects would inevitably be felt not 
only in Western Europe but throughout the world—in Indo- 
china, in the Far East, in the Near East, in Africa and in 
Latin America. 


The Soviet decision to resume nuclear testing is clearly a 
part of this scheme of intimidation. The timing of the an- 
nouncement was, in effect, a calculated thumbing of the nose 
at the convocation of nonaligned nations in Belgrade. It said, 
in essence, “we are strong, we are armed, we shall do as we 
please” —in direct opposition to the words of our own Declara- 
tion of Independence, they flaunt an “indecent, disregard” for 
the opinions of mankind. 


The neutral nations believe that the Soviet attitude is fixed 
and unchangeable—an impression the Soviets have done their 
best to confirm—and that, therefore, it is the West which 
must draw back and, if necessary, appease the Soviet Union 
if World War III is to be avoided. This mistaken view lends 
support to the Soviet “salami tactics” by which the Soviets 
would hope to avoid an occasion where the issue of war would 
atise unambiguously as at Pearl Harbor. It is more likely they 
will try co force a series of Western withdrawals—no one of 
which would appear sufficiently important to require a clearcut 
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decision to go to war, yet in the aggregate would constitute 
a Western defeat. But the Communists should understand 
that though democracies have great patience and forebearance, 
there eventually comes a point where one more straw will 
break the camel's back of that forebearance. Any interference 
with our essential rights in Berlin must be viewed by us as 
the straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

Berlin is the focus of a larger problem. Our capacities to 
meet the Berlin situation extend beyond the confines of the 
city and its access routes. I was reminded of this during the 
recent negotiations at Geneva over the problem of Laos. To 
emphasize his argument, Mr. Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, repeatedly pointed at a map of Laos marked to show 
territories said to be held by the different forces, saying “Just 
look at the map.” The question was not what one would see 
on ¢hat map, but whether that map was the right one. Was it 
big enough? Mr. Gromyko wished us to center attention on 
a map restricted to an area of preponderant advantage to the 
Communists—not on a bigger map showing our respective 
strengths on a global scale. The point is that we can offset 
a local preponderance of Communist strength by a determina- 
tion to apply Western strength on terms, other than those 
selected by the Soviets. Soviet tanks across the autobahn to 
Berlin would interpose at only one of the many points 
throughout the world where the important or vital interests 
of the Soviet empire are vulnerable. 

In meeting the Berlin—or other Communist challenges, 
general nuclear war should not be our only recourse. But let 
me be very clear: We must first have nuclear striking power 
before our other capacities to meet these challenges can be 
effective. Thus, one of the first tasks to which this Administra- 
tion addressed itself was the strengthening of our nuclear 
deterrent capabilities both for the immediate future and the 
longer range future. 

To achieve this the United States took a series of measures. 
First, we moved to improve our missile deterrent by empha- 
sizing hidden, moving or invulnerable delivery systems. We 
accelerated the program for building of the Polaris submarine 
force. We expanded the development of the solid-fuel Minute- 
man. We are developing improved air-to-ground missiles, such 
as the Skybolt. 

Second, to protect our existing bomber forces for their 
nuclear deterrent role, we have increased our ground and 
airborne alert capacities and are working to install bomb alarm 
detectors and signals at key warning and communications 
points and all SAC bases. 

Third, we ate constructing and improving our continental 
defense and warning systems such as BMEWS and the satel- 
lite-borne Midas system to add precious additional minutes to 
our warning of an attack. 

Fourth, we are examining with cate the problem—organiza- 
tional and technical—of command and control of nuclear 
weapons to assure that the decision to use such weapons can 
be responsibly exercised under the authority of the President 
and to minimize the risks of triggering war by accident or 
miscalculation. 

Fifth, as an insurance policy to mitigate devastation of our 
population should there be a nuclear war, we are seriously 
undertaking a program of civilian defense. 

Finally, in spite of the Soviet resumption of nuclear tests, 
we shall still strongly support sensible proposals for achieve- 
ment of responsible arms control. 

If a strong nuclear force were all we had to meet Com- 
munist challenges, a situation of superior local Communist 
strength might force on us the alternatives of either national 
humiliation or all-out war. For this reason, the second goal 
of the Administration is to strengthen and expand the inter- 
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mediate options in terms of military force. In these inter- 
mediate options the U. S. Army plays a vital role. Our ability 
to respond to challenges with increased levels of force short of 
all-out war has been neglected in the past. We are doing our 
best to make the necessary adjustments. 

Starting with President Kennedy's special message on the 
defense budget in March, the United States has begun a new 
emphasis on increased conventional capability. These include: 
expanding research on nonnuclear weapons; procurement of 
new, longer-range, modern air-lift aircraft and more sea-lift 
capacities; modification of tactical fighters so they can better 
handle conventionally armed ordnance items and be better 
adapted for landing and take-off in different types of terrain; 
and modest increases in personnel. 

In his deep concern over the intransigent attitude of the 
Soviets over Berlin, President Kennedy spoke to the nation 
on July 25 urging further measures for short-range improve- 
ment of our conventional forces consistent with his basic 
long-term program. Ships and planes with tactical air power, 
air-lift, sea-lift and antisubmarine warfare capabilities are 
being retained in service or reacfivated, and the deactivation 
of certain B47 bombers is being deferred. Draft calls are being 
substantially increased. We are filling out present Army divi- 
sions and making certain increases in the Navy and Air Force, 
and Secretary McNamara recently announced certain call-ups 
of the Reserves, reflecting our concern for improvement in 
our readiness for combat in event of further deterioration of 
the Berlin situation. I expect that you will see more measures 
to improve this readiness in the very near future. The series 
of measures to date is designed to fill gaps in our existing 
forces—particularly those in Western Europe—to_ increase 
their training and readiness and to supplement them with 
crucial needs for an improved conventional capability. They 
are part of both a short-term and a long-term effort to enhance 
the capacity of the United States and of its allies to fight 
effectively at the nonnuclear level while concurrently retaining 
and improving a strong and ready nuclear deterrent. 

The increases in conventional capability will strengthen, and 
not weaken, our policy of deterring war. For the ability to 
commit forces in the intermediate range makes more credible 
to the U.S.S.R. the certain prospect that we will back our 
nonnuclear forces by the use of our strategic capabilities 
should that be necessary. 

In surnmary, first, we have great nuclear capabilities. We 
are not particularly impressed with the Soviet threat to develop 
nuclear weapons in the 100-megaton range. We are not in- 
terested in arms of a terroristic nature, but rather our nuclear 
capability is tailored to specific tasks. We have a tremendous 
variety of warheads which gives us the flexibility we require 
to conduct nuclear actions from the level of large-scale 
destruction down to mere demolition work. I could not, of 
course, give specific numbers, but I can say that the number 
of nuclear delivery vehicles of all types which the U. S. 
possesses provides the flexibility for virtually all modes and 
levels of warfare. 

Second, at the same time, we have a growing nonnuclear 
capability with a large growth potential. The economic base 
represented by the U. S. and our Western European allies 
far outdistances that of the Communist Bloc. But to apply it 
to the development of enough conventional military power to 
offset fully the Communist conventional power will require de- 
termination, will and sacrifice. I can only assure you that as 
these are called for by developments, the Administration will 
ask for them in the full confidence that the American people 
will respond as they always have when their leaders lay great 
issues before them, and that our -llies will do their share. 

Today's Berlin crisis focuses the basic issues as to the 
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course of the next hundred or so years of the world’s history. 
We now appear to be at a key moment of crisis. The next 
ninety days and beyond may well see the test which will 
decide whether that future history will be one of rich- 
ness and diversity in the world or whether it will simply 
be one of bleak conformity to a world-wide totalitarianism. 
Even successfully surmounting the challenges of the next 
ninety days or even the next year will not solve all our prob- 
lems. The basic Communist challenge will continue. We are 
going to have to meet it on all fronts—political, economic, 
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military and psychological—if freedom is not to perish from 
the face of the earth. On the military front, our effectiveness 
may well depend on the number of options which we possess 
and with which we can respond flexibly to a wide range of 
possible provocations. In. large measure, it is the ground forces 
of the U. S. Army which will give us this military flexibility. 
This is one important reason why I have considered it such 
a great privilege to address you, the Association of the U. S. 
Army, at this time. 
Thank you. 


The People’s Choice 
WORLD LAW OR WORLD HOLOCAUST 


By CHARLES S. RHYNE, Past President, American Bar Association, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered to the Conference on World Peace through the Rule of Law of the Lawyers of Asia, Tokyo, Japan, September 18, 1961 


world teeters on the brink of war, and that no useful 

purpose can be served by this great Conference of the 
leading lawyers of Asia, let me first state why we are here and 
the practical value of our work. 

We here set our minds to the task of creating a better 
legal basis for the operation of the world community. Despite 
ominous moves in the ever accelerating arms race, it is not 
too late to turn the drift of events away from world holocaust 
and into an all-out effort to create a peaceful world ruled by 
law-—A world in which any man can walk anywhere on the 
face of the earth in freedom, in dignity and in peace. A world 
where the fate of humanity is controlled by law rather than 
force. 

Out of great crises great advances can sometimes result. 
If we use this crisis to awaken mankind to what law can do 
for the world we will give great impetus to world peace. We 
must by public education, explanation, and persuasion con- 
vince the people of the law’s practical value in the current 
crisis. Thereby we will engender a sense of public urgency 
and support for the idea of a “law-ful” world. The absolute 
necessity of nations turning to the law for decision of their 
quarrels rather than resort to arms is today dramatically under- 
scored. Organized law must replace organized war. With 
nations possessing power to destroy not only the disputing 
nations but all mankind, the law program we are here to 
develop and implement is the imperative of our day. 

The current crisis goes before the United Nations tomorrow. 
Undoubted!y many solutions will be offered there. But to 
demonstrate the down-to-earth practicality of our work here 
let me suggest what law and its institutions can do if but 
used in seeking a solution of the Berlin dispute. 

I was in Berlin when the wall went up. I saw the tanks 
rolling into position on each side. Both sides released claims 
that their actions were legal and those of the other party were 
illegal. 

Reflection will confirm that in every quarrel between 
nations each grounds its claims upon a legal basis. Russia’s 
assertion of a legal right to do what she has done in Berlin 
and her adversaries’ denial of that legal right is a constant 
international occurrence. Partisans on both sides have muddied 
up the issues raised by these claims by comments of agreement 
or dissent. There are, however, documents, oral agreements, 
customs and other factors from which the validity of the claims 
can be determined. But rather than resort to the institution 
created for the express purpose of making a determination of 
such legal claims both sides have wheeled up the age-old 
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ultimate resort when nations disagree, 4.e., arms. 

As our Working Paper reports, the very reason for the 
existence of the World Court is to decide such issues rather 
than have them go to decision by battle. The UN General 
Assembly is not the forum to hand down judgments on legal 
issues. It is a political policy forum. Man’s experience teaches 
that legal issues can best be considered and decided in a calm, 
quiet judicial atmosphere, rather than in the clamor of 
political policy debate. The political policy questions involved 
in the Berlin dispute can be settled much more readily if the 
legal questions have been authoritatively answered prior to 
their consideration. 

The World Court is the best existing organ to decide such 
legal issues as land access to West Berlin, air corridor use, 
the legal right to make a unilateral decision to wall off East 
Berlin, and the many others there involved. The UN General 
Assembly should adopt a resolution calling upon the Court 
for an advisory opinion on these issues. After such legal 
issues are decided by the Court the delegates to the General 
Assembly can cast a more informed vote on the remaining 
political policy issues. They will also have a more certain legal 
foundation upon which to work out the kind of remedial 
measures that may be necessary. Admittedly these remedial 
measures are likely to be beyond the present range of the 
Court. But they are contained within the political policy pres- 
sures and actions which the UN might vote. 

Returning to the thesis that a legal basis is usually the 
asserted foundation for the positions of nations in their dis- 
putes, I call attention to another illustration of the importance 
of law internationally. Without a legal basis, third party 
intervention in disputes between nations becomes difficult or 
impossible. Arbitration, mediation, good offices and conciliation 
all depend upon the existence of some legal basis. The Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations, for example, played a role 
in the Arab-Israeli dispute on the basis of the Armistice agree- 
ments and the Security Council resolutions, and in the Thai- 
Cambodian border dispute on the basis of his general position 
under the UN Charter. 

Pursuing this matter of the usefulness of our work further, 
I urge that in international disputes three questions generally 
atise. (1) What is the applicable law? (2) Is the same law 
agreed to by both parties? (3) Is there agreement on what 
the law is, but one party desires a change in the law? In the 
Tyrol dispute Austria wanted a change in the law. In the 
Suez case law decisions would have facilitated settlement of 
the dispute but neither side was willing to test the legality 
of their actions. They merely used legal arguments. to: mask 
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naked power politics. This reluctance of nations to use law 
and its institutions as their ultimate decision resort in matters 
affecting their vital interests is a major hurdle we must over- 
come in moving disputes from battlefields into courthouses. 
We can accomplish this by creating more certainty as to the 
general principles of international law. Reluctance of many 
nations to seek legal decisions in the World Court often stems 
from uncertainty as to these principles. 

If our work develops along the lines of the San Jose Con- 
ference one of the end results may be agreement upon general 
principles of law which should be applied internationally. As 
proof of the value of such private or non-official statements of 
general principles I cite the work of the International Law 
Association in setting forth the principles gw to the 
Indus River dispute between Pakistan and India. As the great 
jurists who are here from those great nations will tell you, 
those principles were later used in settling that disagreement. 

A major need is increased confidence in the World Court. 
Creation of this confidence is an obligation of the legal pro- 
fession. At San Jose, Dr. Esteban Mendoza who represented 
Honduras in their border dispute with Nicaragua gave a 
stirring testimonial to the fairness of the Court's procedures 
and how impressed he was with the able Justices of that 
Court. Dr. Mariano Fiallos Gil, one of the Nicaraguan dele- 
gates then said he agreed with everything Dr. Mendoza had 
said about the Court although he believed the Court reached 
the wrong decision! He then hastened to say that his Country 
had accepted the decision in good grace and he and his coun- 
trymen had retained their friendly affection for the people of 
Honduras. As the Working Paper shows, the European Court 
of Justice has decided over 100 legal disputes between nations 
who formerly fought out their disputes in bloody wars. li 
here we can but get across to the — not only of Asia 
but of the world that we have, and they should have, great 
confidence in the World Court we will have performed a great 
public service. When a proper public confidence in the World 
Court exists every time nations disagree there will reverberate 
a public outcry of “go to court, not to war.” 

With the law constantly relied upon by nations when dis- 
agreements arise it is a shocking thing that so little attention 
has been given to the task of making law adequate for the 
needs of the modern world community. Until the current 
movement there had been no concerted effort on a world-wide 
basis to attack this vital need. True it is that the general idea 
has been postulated for centuries, even before Grotius. But 
the down to earth specifics of the task have never been blue- 

tinted: An organized, continuous, coordinated program to 
tin sufficient manpower and brainpower to bear to solve 
the problems that exist has never been mounted. 

We do not start this program on wholly new ground. A 
tremendous amount of outstanding research and creative 
effort has been done by professors of law, judges and practicing 
lawyers all over the world. The Working Paper before you 
reflects not only the ideas of the experts who did the drafting, 
bur the distilled wisdom of some 10,000 jurists from through- 
out the world who have commented upon its contents. As in 
science, research is the key to progress in law. I continue to 
be amazed at the exhaustive research that has been done not 
only in Japan, India and Pakistan (where one would expect 
such leadership in this field) but in unexpected places like 
Afghanistan. Look at the paper before you entitled “The Role 
of the Muslim Law of Nations in the Development of Modern 
International Law” by M. M. Shafik Kamawi of Afghanistan. 
Legal norms, standards and general principles to be uni- 
versally accepted as international law must take into considera- 
tion the universal experience of mankind. We must therefore 
weld together the teachings and experience of you of Asia 
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whose civilization antedates that of the West by centuries and 
the experience of the rest of the world. The Working Paper 
reveals that the world today has largely outrun existing inter- 
national law, that there are great gaps where no law exists, 
and that present law making methods internationally are too 
slow and antiquated. We must do as the scientists did and 
through new research techniques ievelop new revolutionary 
methods of making new law. 

If science can make a great leap forward so can law. We 
must establish new principles and rules to cope with those 
problems that lie beyond the reach of established international 
law. Law insuring use of space for peaceful uses only and law 
for many other recent creations is yet to be written. Disarma- 
ment is essential but few realize that it is the end result of 
a complicated legal structure. A structure whose foundation 
is not yet laid and whose principles are not yet comprehended 
by the public. On these new important subjects a gigantic 
effort by lawyers is required. We cannot expect doctors, 
dentists, scientists, or engineers to write this new law. Either 
we write it or it won't be written at all. 

In discussing the need for an up to date “restatement of 
international law” that can command world-wide acceptance 
and respect, I have often been told that too much of existing 
international law bears a European label. That not enough 
attention has been given to the views, experience, knowledge 
and needs of Asia and Africa. I have found upon investigation 
that this attitude is not so much a rejection of existing inter- 
national law as it is a desire for new law by emergent nations 
to meet their current needs. Through this series of continental 
conferences we are trying to get this program off to the right 
start by insuring that it is based equally upon the views of 
the legal proxscssion of all parts of the world. This job of 
building a world of iaw is one in which the lawyers of each 
nation will—because they must—have an equal voice. Whether 
we have a world of law is not a decision solely for the great 
powers. All nations will do this job together or it will not be 
done at all. This means a lot of learning from each other. And 
if experience at San Jose is any yardstick it means a lot of 
give and take and compromise. Above all it requires an ap- 
prfeciation of the viewpoints and positions with which all 
cannot agree. But dealing with differing positions is the 
constant experience of lawyers in our day to day practice. We 
are better equipped chan any other profession to work out 
the differences that exist and come up with a plan or pro- 
gtam based upon principles and standards with which most 
of the peoples of the world will agree. 

As one looks at the Working Paper he finds the World 
Court unused, the record of the UN beset with many failures 
and the few halting steps of the past toward a world ruled 
by law have largely ended in failure. But turn to the other 
side of the picture and one finds the World Court's decisions, 
while few, are so eminently sound as to receive world wide 
acclaim. In Korea, the Congo, Suez and elsewhere, the UN 
has achieved mightily. A whole host of specialized UN 
agencies are steadily building a body of law to undergird, 
govern and guide transnational relations and actions. So the 
record is not all barren and the picture is not all black. We 
have much to build upon. 

To state our task another way, our endeavor here in its 
ultimate thrust is to create order out of chaos in international 
relations, thereby to save the world from atomic annihilation. 
The task is large, but so are the talents that we bring to it. 
And when measured against the soaring needs of mankind 
for progress toward organized peace rather than organized 
war, and the accomplishments of others like the scientists 
(who are about to put a man on the moon) no man can say 
our task is impossible of achievement. The effort required 
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may last a lifetime, or many lifetimes, but the reward sought 
will last for eternity. Today war is inhibited by continuously 
stockpiling armaments to maintain a balance of power, more 
aptly described as a balance of terror. We strive here to replace 
that balance with a balance of justice under the rule of law. 
Today billions of dollars are spent for scientific and technical 
research to build that military power upon which the peace 
of the world so incongruously depends. Our task is to mobilize 
thousands of lawyers for legal education and research to build 
the international rule of law and to so crystallize world opinion 
back of the idea of creating a world law capable of avoiding 
world holocaust that the people will demand and governments 
will adopt this program. 

The capability of the major competing powers to annihilate 
the other has in no way brought us assurance of security or 
lessened the arms race. The cold war continues, waxing 
warmer by degrees. There can be no security in a cold war 
one of whose elementary tactics is to use military pressures 
to achieve political and economic gains. There can be no 
security in a cold war based on calculations of how far military 
pressure may be used without triggering military response 
which could lead to a full fledged atomic war and total 
destruction. 

That such a cold war may be waged indefinitely without 
either side making a fatal slip strains credulity. Our objective 
must be to substitute moral pressure for military pressure, 
and law suits for guerrilla warfare. Our objective must be to 
build the framework which can make of “peaceful coexistence” 
more than a propaganda slogan in the cold war. We cannot 
hope to resolve here and now the ideological and political 
differences between the major powers of the East and West 
which lie at the root of the cold war. Nor can we hope to induce 
these powers to surrender their arms merely by the creation 
of a structure for the development of international law. For 
if the will were there to make it work, the structure of the 
UN— including the World Court—could serve as a satisfactory 
mechanism for the resolution of disputes between East and 
West. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, what we can do and what 
we must do is evolve, slowly but surely, law in those areas of 
common concern where international agreement is possible. 
Today there is agreement on such things as the law of diplo- 
matic immunity, the law of the sea and on some phases of 
the law of the air. As we build new international legal 
structures—for example, as in the antarctic—we construct 
that international framework necessary for the scientific, eco- 
nomic and social advancement of all nations. A framework 
which protects the legitimate interests of all nations equally. 
As these frameworks are erected, the awareness among nations 
of their mutual interdependence and common interest in 
maintaining and further developing legal institutions will in- 
crease. The continuation of this development can only result 
in growing pressure for the preservation of existing structures 
and creation of new ones. This pressure can only be directly 
contrary to any moves in the direction of warfare. For war 
would necesarily destroy this laboriously constructed frame- 
work. In this way vested interests in international cooperation 
can be created which can only act as a deterrent to the break- 
down which will result from the explosion of the cold war into 
a hot war. 

For example, treaties of international cultural or economic 
exchange create a framework of international cooperation and 
interdependence in areas of mutual interest which can only 
inhibit the disruption and chaos which would result through 
use of force in international relations. Such agreements also 
create mutual understanding essential to international agree- 
ment in other areas of shared interests. 
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If building an international legal structure for the World 
Rule of Law is our job we may ask whether we have available 
the necessary resources. The answer must be that if only they 
can be marshalled, we have resources sufficient for the task. 

For example, there are thousands of lawyers, judges and 
professors of law in the world who are skilled in the resolution 
through peaceful means of conflicting interests among groups 
in society. By the nature of their training and profession 
these men are dedicated public servants. Mobilization of this 
group behind a common program to develop the rule of law 
on a global basis can be of enormous significance in develop- 
ing those consensuses which are essential to the creation of 
new and improved legal structures. 

Thousands of national, regional and local bar associations 
and organizations et of mobilizing public opinion and 
exerting beneficial influences in state, local and national politics, 
as well as performing useful research functions, are being 
tapped to participate in this crusade. 

Informed leaders of enormous potential influence are at 
work on the faculties of law schools throughout the world. 
Working for one common goal these people can be of immense 
value in building the public support necessary for the creation 
of the world rule of law. Moreover, with their research facili- 
ties, legal institutions can do the essential job of studying those 
common principles and identifying those shared interests 
which must be understood if the world rule of law is to be 
developed. 

One of the greatest latent sources of support for the program 
for world peace through law lies in the minds of the peoples 
of all nations. This is the shared understanding among all 
men of the unique value of the rule of law as a means of 
ordering society in such a way that the interests of the in- 
dividual are protected against tyranny of any sort. This is the 
realization from their own everyday experience of the essential 
value of law as the only means of providing that security 
without which the realization of the human potential is im 
possible. 

Finally, the minds of man are the source of perhaps the 
greatest support which we can expect for this program. For 
there can be no question that men, of whatever nationality, 
only wish to live their lives in e and to be given an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill themselves under a just regime of law. Public 
opinion usually fluctuates uncertainly until properly informed 
and then it crystallizes and becomes a controlling force. 
Properly mobilized public opinion can exert an incalculable 
force on government in support of a program of world peace 
through law. 

How do we propose to utilize these resources? The answer 
must be, by creation of an international organization which 
cannot help but elicit their support. Some suggestions as to 
what this organization might look like are contained in the 
“Consensus of San Jose,” promulgated at the first Continental 
Conference of Lawyers for World Peace Through the Rule of 
Law. There are contained in that document suggestions for a 
World Rule of Law Year, and a World Peace Through the 
Rule of Law Institute. Both are possible vehicles for the utiliza- 
tion of these resources for the realization of world peace 
through law. 

What we must do here is examine this Working Paper for 
instances of legal progress going hand in hand with economic, 
social and political progress, such as manifested in the Work- 
ing Paper report on the European community. Also we must 
study shortcomings in the international legal structure such 
as the absence of a legal regime for outer space and for dis- 
armament of nations. As a consequence of such an examination, 
we should be able to ascertain some of the conditions by which 
the rule of law may be promoted, as well as pitfalls to avoid. 
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For example, study of the World Court may indicate what 
pterequisite steps are necessary for the acceptance by an in- 
creasing number of nations of the compulsory jurisdiction of 
that body. Or such a study may indicate areas of research 
which might lead to further agreement on the common prin- 
ciples of law accepted by civilized nations. Such principles 
are specified by the UN Charter as being a primary source 
of international law. I have already cited the need to identify 
and agree upon these principles so as to encourage resort by 
nations to the World Court. 

Study of arbitration may indicate ways in which the spread 
of commercial arbitration can be encouraged to assist in the 
development of international trade and commerce, as well as 
indicating some of the reasons for the recent decline in use of 
international arbitration as a means of settlement of disputes 
between nations. An examination of the work of the United 
Nations can produce suggestions as to ways in which the 
International Law Commission may be strengthened to better 
enable it to perform its task of promoting the progressive 
development of international law. A thoroughgoing review 
may be made of the structure and integration into the UN 
as a whole of the sixth, or legal, committee of the General 
Assembly. Ways may then be recommended in which the 
legal committee may properly exercise to the fullest its poten- 
tial of assuring that decisions and actions of the UN are in 
full accord with accepted legal standards. Or methods of in- 
vestigation by the UN into disputes may be studied profitably. 
Broader use of its investigatory power by the UN may act as 
a deterrent to hasty action likely to lead to war. 

Methods of unification of national laws to promote inter- 
national trade and investment may be profitably discussed 
and investigated. Study of commodity agreements, or the 
GATT, can indicate the bases or legal underpinning which 
is essential for cooperation to foster international trade and 
economic development. Standards for compensation in cases 
of expropriation could be stated as well as principles to govern 
guarantees for foreign investment generally. As the actuality 
of economic interdependence is more fully realized through 
increased international trade, nations will find it increasingly 
difficult to accept the disruption which would result from 
resort to force to settle disputes. This is due to the fact that 
the vested interests in international cooperation will become 
so great that no purely parochial national interest may override 
them. 

The most important area of study, however, concerns inter- 
national cooperation by lawyers. The foundation of coopera- 
tion is confidence. And confidence springs from knowledge of 
integrity, good faith and dedication to the same ideals. In de- 
veloping and implementing a working system of international 
law, cooperation based upon confidence can flow from the grow- 
ing personal acquaintance among the world’s lawyers. The next 
essential to developing and implementing that law system is 
establishment of a framework through which lawyers may 
cooperate on a world wide basis in their studies of the pre- 
ceding topics. Thus they may take action to develop those 
consensuses and agreements to constitute the legal structure 
which we so earnestly desire and which is so necessary to the 
creation of a stable world. The study of the preceding topics 
can indicate those areas in which profitable work can be 
undertaken by a well coordinated, properly organized, inter- 
national legal organization operating on a global basis with 
global support. 

The world has now seen two World Wars. We are ap- 
proaching a third—and approaching it in the same manner 
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we have in the past, except that through our cleverness we 
now have learned to destroy a great deal faster, a great deal 
more horribly, and on a much larger scale than we were 
able to in earlier wars. It seems time that men began to realize 
that there is an even better means of resolving disputes 
between nations than war. We must bring humankind to the 
realization that law is that better means and they must insist 
upon its use. We must make clear that all men in all nations 
have a choice between world law or world holocaust. All men, 
women and children will be in the front line trenches in 
atomic war. We must show men how to build a world of law 
and their part in saving themselves by erecting that structure. 
Self-interest is a powerful motivation for man. 

The building and using of nuclear bombs and the con- 
quering of space are certainly an indication of how far man 
has come. These feats have required great skill and intelligence. 
But now it is time for men to move on a little further in their 
growth and add to the skill and intelligence demonstrated 
by all they have discovered of nature, and the uses to which 
he has put these discoveries—to add to it his moral value 
of humanity. Man must prove that he has such a high 
regard for the human being that he will no longer tolerate 
killing of men as a method to settle disputes between nations, 
just as in civilized nations, man no longer tolerates such 
killing as a method to resolve disputes between men. Men 
have a potential far beyond skill and intelligence—they are 
capable of compassion. They should push now to reach a 
higher level of existence for themselves by creating a warless 
world. We have gone so far in creating a great civilization— 
it would be a pity to destroy all we have become for lack 
of determination to utilize our best principles to reach our 
highest potential as human beings through solving the age 
old problem of living in peace together on this planet which 
grows ever smaller as time and distance fade in significance. 


History teaches that every arms race sooner or later, by 
accident or design, has exploded into war. Can history be 
reversed this time? Can the minds of men be so turned to 
and concentrated upon a “peace race” that the great powers 
will be forced to so emphasize their peace moves and actions 
that the arms race can be slowed down and gradually ended 
with the peace buildup replacing the arms buildup? I think so. 

As we labor and progress during this meeting we should 
realize that in doing so we ate participating in one of the 
great endeavors of our time. I have tried to indicate its 
practical current value as well as its mature and extent and 
ultimate thrust. Our efforts can change the face of the earth, 
and the faces of the people on it. For we seek to replace arms 
with economic progress and to replace fear with security. The 
skills and capabilities of this group and of the lawyers whom 
they represent are limitless. Such is our task and such are our 
resources. Law is the only human institution which offers a 
real alternative to wat. The evolutionary process toward a 
world ruled by law must be speeded toward success before 
extinction of man though war occurs. Due to scientific and 
electronic achievements, our planet is now too small and its 
elements too dangerous to be ruled by anything but law. 
In the quest for a peaceful world, mankind’s chief hope lies 
in the law. If we direct our minds and energies to the job we 
cannot fail to advance toward and achieve our high objective 
of World Peace Through Law. 
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